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PROGRESS OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


We find in a late number of the Demo- 
eratie Pacfique—the daily paper published 
in Paris by the advocates of Association— 
the announcement of the fact that the neces- 
sity of social reform has at length been offi- 
cially recognized by one of the leading na- 
tions of Europe. We will translate the 
substance of the article of that paper, in or- 
der that our readers may share in the plea- 
sure with which it has been read by us. 

‘«* There has recently occurred,” says the 
Democratie, ‘in Belgium, a political and 
social event of the highest importance. 
It is the official recognition of the new ideas 
for which we have so long contended, and 
against which so many have protested, as 
utopian :—it is the official advent of Social 
Politics. 

‘‘ Certainly, if our faith had need of ex- 
ternal encouragement, a manifestation like 
that we are about fo make known, would 
suffice to resuscitate it with the utmost power 
and viger. But, thank Heaven! our faith 
has no need of recuscitation ; it is living, 
calm andstrong. Yet it is some consolation 
that the glorious future for which we have 
so patiently and laboriously prepared the 
way, is about. to open—we behold its au- 
rora. 

** About ten years since, a new and great 
social event was introduced among the pow- 
ers of the European continent, the inauga- 
ration of which was a powerful means of 
associating different peoples and races. This 
was the establishment of a systenr of inter- 
nal communication by railroads. Who 
gave the first successful example in this 
improvement? Who introduced it upon the 
continent? Belgium. Well, Belgium has 
not only taken the initiative in railroads; she 
has taken another stepin advance: she has 
opened a new way of progress for the na- 
tions. In the person of M. Northomb, Mi- 
nister of the Interior, one of the most in- 
telligent and influential of the statesmen with 
which she is honored, Belgium solemnly pro- 
claims the complete renovation of politics, the 
end of the ancient system, and the necessary 
accession of the New and Vital Politics. 

«Those who have ears to hear, let 
them hear! Under the simple expressions of 
the chief of the Belgian Cabinet, a grand 
fact has been revealed ; nothing less than 











| the actual necessity of directing the action 


of government to SocraL QuEsTIons.” 

The Democratie then proceeds to extract 
the speech of M. Northomb, from the Mo- 
niteur Belge, at length; but as it is alto- 
gether too long for our columns, and much 
of it not of general interest in this country, 
we shall refer to such parts only as imme- 
diately concern our readers. M. Northomb 
on the opening of the Chambers, took occa- 
sion to review the various questions that 
would likely occupy the attention of that 
body, and after discussing the * financial ” 
question, the “‘ commercial” question and the 


‘‘ military” question, went on to say that | 
y q y 


one question remained, which must control 
them and which embraced “ the whole mis- 
sion of government”—he meant the SocraL 
QUESTION. 

Since 1830, he said, a great change had 


taken place in his own mind and in that of | 


the leading minds of Europe. Then the, contests and division of party—nay, I go 


doctrines of Laisser Faire, (jet alone) were | 
in vogue, and it was supposed that the indi- 
vidual could not do too much and the go- 
vernment too little. Those doctrines had 
had their effect: and they were now passed. 
It was now seen that the negative ground 


| was not sufficient, there was need of posi- 


tive legislation. The industry of the peo- 
ple demanded the intervention of the govern- 
ment, to protect its products from adultera- 
tion, to open railroads, to control corpora- 
tions, and to protect the people. 

M. Northomb continued: ‘Gentlemen, 


the questions to which I particularly refer, 


call them questions of buszness, social ques- 


tions, or to use the expression of M. Cos- | 


tiau, HUMANITARY QUESTIONS, ARE NOW 
THE ORDER OF THE DAY. Political ques- 
tions, strictly speaking, those which relate 
merely to forms and modes of government, 
are doubtless important: but most of these 
we may regard as already resolved, as far 
as they can be; everybody accepts our in- 
stitutions such as they are; and the political 
constitution of the country is terminated. 
What is beginning to be understood now is, 
that in resolving these government questions, 
we have only touched the question of our 
material interests—we have only approach- 
ed the great social question. Political forms 
are but one means to an end—not the End 
itself: other means are necessary to arrive 


at that end. 


, | Social or Humanitary questions. 


«Political questions have lost their im- 
portance because they are resolved. The 
questions of party, which follow upon the 
political questions, are decreasing, and they 
decrease precisely in proportion to our én- 
terest in the investigation and solution of 
the other questions, which I have called 
questions of business, but which others call 
We must 
hereafter sink questions of party, and take 
up those of business; and it is a singular 
fact, that the controversies of party cease 
just in the degree in which we are absorbed 
in the business questions, for the reason that 





| there are none of these questions on which 
party lines can be drawn. 

We are asked why there are no longer 
' strong political convictions? It is because 
those convictions are carried to other ques- 
tions. No one now submits to the absolute 
empire of party spirit; we hardly wish the 


further— no one believes anyglonger in the 
| absolute efficacy of any» political forms. 
We begin to see that all is not accomplish- 
ed, when we have instituted provincial 
Elective Councils, or Communal Elective 
| Councils, or Legislative Chambers; there is 
something beyond these political provisions ; 
these are only means ; the end is—the Ar- 
FAIRS Of Business. 

‘“‘In 1830, we imagined that everything 
was done by instituting representative go- 
vernment, and by resolving in the most 
liberal manner certain political questions ; 
we thought that everything was done by 
giving the largest liberty to the individual ; 
but to-day, we acknowledge that govern- 
ment has positive duties, and that there is 
much to be effected in the material and 
moral spheres. Do not let us lose sight of 
this important consideration.” 

These are certainly remarkable words, 
coming from a remarkable person, and are 
uttered ata remarkable time. M.Northomb 
in Belgium, where one person out of five is 
a pauper, like Lord Howick of England, 
where poverty stalks in the same frightful 
aspect, has discovered that there is a deeper 
cause for existing misery, than is contem- 
plated by ordinary politics. They feel the 
necessity of going down into the relations 
of labor, and so organizing the business of 
the community, that men will not of neces- 











sity be a prey and a spoil to each other— 
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eating each other’s substance and picking 
each others pockets. When will our poli- 
ticians open their eyes to the same truth? 
Have they not had experience enough of 
the-utter inefficiency of their old modes of 
legislation ? Is not the complete failure of 
all our parties, in effecting any substantial 
progress, sufficient to disgust them with such 
unprofitable and wretched methods? How 
jong will they continue to utter their stale 
and empty common places about banks and 
tariffs, and executive power and state rights, 
and all that, when society around them is 
daily rushing into extremities of vice and 
suffering? Surely, it is time for men who 
are. really conscientious, to break the spell 
of this fatal delusion ! 


i 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


At the’ opening of the present exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, we an- 
ticipated something in the way of art, that 
would accord with the high-toned spirit of 
reform now pervading the minds of our pro- 
foundest thinkers ; for a new spirit is abroad, 
*‘even the spiritof Truth,” and false things 
and opinions are receiving a shock from its 
mighty power, which promises to those, in 
whom science and faith have found refuge, 
a reality, whose splendor shall far transcend 
all Utopian dreams. And it was witha 
bright hope that we looked forward to the 
present exhibition, for a manifestation of 
this spirit in Art; but, alas! with sorrow- 
ful disappointment we tum from the toil 
and fruitless efforts of our artists. 

Painters live and-labor without thought. 
They, too, are willing to move on in the cur- 
rent of old custom, toiling for individual 
ends ; pandering to the fashion of the time ; 
echoing only what past centuries have done ; 
satisfied in receiving ephemeral praise, and to 
shun, forever it would seem, a holy mission, 
lasting fame, and the gratitude of universal 
man! <A species of undefined sentiment 
struggles for utterance in the minds of a 
few, while the remainder labor without 
moral aim, as tape and gilt trinkets are vend- 
ed in the nooks of false trade. A hue of 
pleasing fancy is expressed by some, and 
oceasionally a faithtul piece of externality 
is produced: now and then comes to the 
eye a faint vision of allegory, and a vague 
embodiment of some old form becomes the 
dweller on a square yard of canvass ; a lit- 
tle of the sentiment of Love and that of re- 


dom, whence may be seen the morning star 
of humanity’s brightest day. He will have 
a great soul, throbbing with fazth, and love, 
and knowledge: he shall have solved the 
problem of art’s true function; and with all 
necessary material and boundless energy, 
shall point to the completion of its holy 
mission ! 

It would be difficult to estimate the exact 
service art has rendered in the progress of 
man. Its lowest condition must have had an 
influence of no small degree: but through- 
out the galleries of the world, there is not a 
work of art, which leads to the inference 
that there existed in the mind of the artist a 
positive conviction of Universal Unity. 
Actuated by fragmental truths, and obeying, 
to some extent, the instinctive feelings, 
artists have handed down from genera- 
lion to generation, the perverted passions, 
prejudices, and superstitious errors—also, 
close imitations of the perfectest forms, and 
the most durable and glowing colors, with 
feeble intimations of grandeur and harmony, 
vaguely expressing the dawn of the high 
and noble sentiments of a God-gifted race 
selfishly debased by ignorance. 


It cannot be possible that the Divinity 
gave to man the beautiful sentiment of art, 
that he should merely imitate faithfully 
form and quality, or combined with these, 
fixed permanently upon canvass or in stone, 
those fleetiug, exquisite manifestations of his 
own divine essence : but for a nobler purpose; 
and when the sczence of art has enabled the 
student to transfix all that is truly beautiful 
ingform and color, in harmonious combina- 
tion, within his scope of nature, then will 
he be prepared to appropriate these acquire- 
ments to the ultimate object of this grand 
sentiment: for it is reserved to the artist to 
become the high teacher of the young, inall 
that is delicate and beautiful. His knowl- 
adge of universal analogy shall keep all 
falsehood from his works; they will be 
purely symbolical—the electric chains con- 
necting the existence of man with the uni- 
verse and the lofty utilities that lead direct 
to God! Then will true art be the refining 








power, and perfected sense will dweil un- 
'tiringly upon the combined harmony of all 
| that can be rendered nobly iustructive. 


When we consider man, as acreature en- 
dowed with sublime reason, and unlimited 
perceptions for the beautiful, placed too 
(upon a planet filled with treasures, the 


| 


ligion is depicted; but we look in vain, | grandeur and magnificence of which are in 
from the easel of our painters, for those | every respect adequate to the perfection of 
forms in which the expression of soul} his divinely approximating being, the faith 
should overwhelm us, shining as harbingers | of the most credulous can reach but little 
ofa great epoch, of a glorious destiny ;| way into the deep influence reserved for the 
striking the sceptic with the undying con- | office of true art. 
viction, that man has an eternal soul, capa-|__ Twice in the world’s history art has at- 
ble of and longing for the True, the Great, | tained to a degree from which its function 
the Beauti'ul of God’s universe ! might have commenced. A deepand pleas- 
We do not recognise among us the po*nter | ing interest is excited in contemplating this 
prophet: but he must come, and with his| fact—which is everywhere found from the 
grand genius shall carry us through the la- | lowest phases of the savage, upto the high- 
byrinths of dark error, up to that high wis- | est of civilized societies,—viz: the desire 


and feelings. Its importance demands that 
it shall not be overlooked ; for, from the 
rude and frightful carvings of benighted 
tribes and nations, where the slumbering 
soul craved but the meanly sheltering hut 
and a few grotesque idols, upward through 
the cycles of time, until it and they were 
substituted by the splendid temple and vo- 
loptuous palace, adorned by genius in all 
the various departments of art that awaken- 
ed awe and admiration, has this sentiment 
been at work. It has been the historian of 
religion, government, refinement, war and 
lust: every nation that has existed on the 
globe has left the undeniable history of its 
own pregress through the instrumentality of 
this sentiment. It has been prostituted to 
individual purposes, mainly depending upon 


symbolize false opinions, turning man from 
the ways which lead to truth, that he should 
become the victims of wild delusion and dark 
error! 

But the epoch is not far distant when the 
development of universal truth shall de- 
mand its aid, and its rightful direction shall 
call the genius to his duty for the highest of 
all possible aims, those of human elevation 
and the glorification of God. It is not alone 
for the artist’s progress or the individual’s de- 
light that the setting sun of summer shall 
be painted with its gorgeous array of pur- 
ple and golden hues,—nor is it for this alone 
that nobleness and loveliness, and exceeding 
beauty, shall breathe from the canvass or 
seem to animate the cold marble: not more 
for the individual these, than the discovery 
and application of science, the gift of reli- 
gious utterance, or high inspiration of what- 
ever sort, but for the collective weal; and as 
the tendency of these is to elevate and dig- 
nify the external man by an effective appeal 
to the soul, so art will create the noblest 
irresistible impulses, quicken the instinctive 
perceptions, and fire with unwaning en- 
thusiasm to goodness, the young, and soothe 
with a holy, quiet delight the contempla- 
tions of the aged. Then shall the artist 
know his true sphere and feel no discord ; 
every action of his life shall bear the deep 
impress of religious duty; his hand shall 
no more actualize sentiments that have not 
‘been baptised in the spzrit of universal uni- 
‘ty; he shall have no thoughts, no sensa- 
| tions, no passions that are not in unison 


| with the capacities of the earth, with the af- 
| fections of man, and with the wisdom, love 
| , 
-and power of God! 


| There is but little to be said of this exhi- 
| bition: it affords a just idea of the condition 
| of art in our midst, and also the manner in 
| which the sentiment is employed,—account- 
ing most satisfactorily for the vastly pre- 
| ponderating number of portraits which cover 
the walls. Here it may be remarked that 
| the artists are not culpable for this, nor does 
it prove their incapacity to produce aught 
else. They are, for for the most part, men 





and effort to materialize human thoughts ; 


pesuedo-castes for support, selling itself to- 
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_depending upon their labor for their subsis- 
tence, and like other traders, are compeiled 
to make what the market demands. The 
common and great demand is for portraits; 
and so long as this is the case, it will be 
impossible to get up an annual exhibition 
of pictures produced within the year, with- 
out having Mr. and Miss staring 
you in the face from every side of the sa- 
loon. These exhibitions are the records of 
the progress of art among us. They are 
valuable insomuch as they represent fairly 
the extent and quality of this sentiment in 
the hearts of our people; but, that they ex- 
ercise any strikingly good influence upon 
our manners and customs, is indeed ques- 
tionable. The present exhibition is com- 
posed of mediocre works of art with very 
few exceptions; its particular character will 
not compare with those of several former 
ones, and yet in the public patronage there 
is no diminution, but to the contrary, -- the 
throng of visitors is greater and more aristo- 
cratic than ever. For the last five or_ six 
years not less than six thousand persons 
have visited annually these exhibitions ; and 
yet there are fewer commissions for histori- 
cal and other pictures of composition than 
there were several years back. It might be 
inferred that ostentation has more to do 
with the patronage of art here, than a 
healthy development of genuine love for it. 

The Artist Fund Society’s exhibition at 
Philadelphia, is composed of little more 
than half the number of pictures, and those 
mostly by young artists. It displays, how- 
ever, a far greater effort on their part, to 
grapple with the science of composition than 
is to be discovered among the young artists 
here; both the particular and general cha- 
racter of their exhibition is better than ours, 
so far as composition of light and dark is 
concerned ; but they lack, essentially, some 
of the fine qualities which characterise a 
few of our works, to which we will refer. 








The sentiment generally is of that vague 
nature which is so difficult to deal with; 
and the same may be considered in relation 
to color in the abstract. But form and quality 
take their true stand in identity with the 
object which they represent, and are always 
the great elements of a high work of art. 
The truth of this is to be seen in the fact, 
that the faithful imitation of light and dark 
upon a form determins the peculiar qualities 
of that form, its condition depending upon 
the local color. Without disrespect to the 
major part of the collection, we point our 
readers to some specimens which possess 
these elements to a great extent. 

In the department of Still Life, the desk 
and stool, and most of the accessaries in 
picture No. 174, “‘ compositor setting type,” 
are most faithtully expressed, so faithfully 
that it does not occur to you that they are 
painted, there is in them an utter absence of 
paint—you look upon the literal facts. 

In No. 197—portrait of a child—we dis- 
cover the greatest possible fidelity to form 


in portraiture. As a picture, it doubtless 
has some faults, and we judge so from this 
fact, that notwithstanding the delicate gra- 
dations of light and dark playing amidst 
these accurate forms, the quality does not 
seem absolute; but it is without question 
the finest specimen of portraiture in the ex- 
hibition. 

No. 405, is a plaster model of «‘ John the 
Baptist, beheaded,” and is remarkable for 
its display of anatomical knowledge. The 
philosophy of human anatomy is power- 
fully expressed in this work; the composi- 
tion is indicative of a fine genius. 

There are some landscapes which pos- 
sess fine qualities. Perhaps the most natural 
and pleasing is No. 68; there is an agreea- 
ble freshness about its general color that 
brings one into the presence of nature. 

In making this notice of the present ex- 
hibition, we have endeavored to consider Art 
rather than artists; and without attempting 
to point out the pictures which are particu- 
larly defective, we have directed the atten- 
tion to such works as have in themselves 
the greatest amount of the true elements,— 
many others possessing these elements in a 
less degree. ]tmusinot be considered that we 
advocate the most literal imitations of com- 
mon place nature as the highest works of art, 
because we have noticed only such pictures 
as set forth these qualities; but it matters 
not how grand the combination which is to 
pourtray the most Godlike sentiment, these 
elements must enter into it before it can be- 
come a great and elaborate work of art! If 
the grandeur of Michael Angelo, the refine- 
ment of Raphael, and the color of Titian, 
with the absolute identity of each object 
were wrought in one picture, it would be a 
specimen of thorough combination of the 
requisite elements of art. How far from 
this the fact is, let fragmental art testify. 
Working isolatedly, as artists have done 


and do, their works cannot be truly great. 
eee 


La Puatance.—Our friends of Paris have 
| issued proposals for a monthly Review, to 








|be called the Phalanx. It will contain, | 


| from time to time, parts of the unpublished 

manuscripts of Fourier, and dissertations and 
| essays by the most accomplished of his dis- 
iciples. The Phalange will be conducted 
|on the principles of the Revue des deux 

Mondes, the most celebrated of the French 
| periodicals. A sufficient number of subscri- 


HUMAN SACRIFICES, 

(The Khonds—Their Human Sacrifices, 
Faith and Moral Integrity——-Typical 
Meaning of Human Sacrifices.) 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety is an interesting description of a reli- 
gious tribe in India hitherto little known, 
the principal ceremony of whose religion is 
the offering of human sacrifices. 

«Tt is thought necessary that every farm 
should share the blood of a human victim 
at the time when each of its principal crops 
is laid down, and particular anxiety is felt 
for the fulfilment of the rite in the case of 
the more valuable products, rice, turmeric, 
and mustard. A harvest oblation is in some 
districts of Boad deemed scarcely less neces- 
sary than the Spring sacrifices, and it is 
considered in the last degree desirable, that 
several offerings, according to the promise 
of the year, should intervene betwixt them. 
During the hot months, when agricultural 
labors are nearly suspended, these offerings, 
which may be termed Cereal, are not made. 
In some districts the time of new moon is 
always selected for these sacrifices—in oth- 
ers, this period is not regarded. Should the 
health of the society be affected in any ex- 
traordinary degree, or should its flocks and 
herds suffer from disease or from the rava- 
ges of wild beasts, public expiation to the 
Earth God must be performed. The patri- 
archal office is connected to a great degree 
with religious feeling, and practically the 
fortunes of the Abbaya, or patriarch, are 
regarded as the chief index of the disposi- 
tion of the deity towards the portion of so- 
ciety over which he presides. Hence the 
failure of his crops, the loss of his farm 
stock, and more especially sickness or death 
in his household, are regarded as tokens of 
coming wrath which cannot be too speedily 
averted. All arrangements connected with 
the ceremony of sacrifice are conducted by 
the patriarch in concert with the priest. 
The divine will is in every case declared by 
the latter as it is communicated to him in 
visions; and he may demand a victim at 
any time, even when no visible sign ef di- 
vine displeasure appear.” 

The victims are bought from neighboring 
tribes generally in youth, and kept often to- 
tally ignorant of their destiny. 





They are 
farm stock 
land are presented to them; and should a 
! 


| 
‘even allowed to marry. and 


bers have already been obtained to ensure | family be the result, it is held to be born to 


The edi- 


torship will be in the hands of the writers for 


the success of the undertaking. 


| the Democratie Pacifique, but it will contain 
| more elaborate discussions than are suited 
The 
| subscription price will be 18 franca a year 
| for subscribers to the Democratie Pacifique, 
'and 24 francs for non subscribers. 
May we ask our friends, the publishers, 
‘to send two copies to us in exchange ? 
N.B. The Review will be ordered for 
those who wish it, if five dollars are remit- 
ted to the “Editors of the Phalanx,” free. 


to the columns of a daily paper. 





the fearful condition of the sire. The vic- 
tim is hewn to pieces ina consecrated wood 
by the assembled people, who exclaim as 
they use their murderousaxes, “* We bought 
They strip the flesh 


Each man carries a piece 


you with a price!” 
from the bones. 
to his home. Next day all that remains of 
the victim is burnt up with a whole sheep 
on a funeral pile, and the ashes are scatter- 
ed over the fields, or laid as paste over the 
houses and granaries. 

Were the common or vulgar opinions of 


our civilized portion of the world correct, 
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these Khonds ought to be a very bad set of 
peopled indeed; but we are informed by 
Captain - Macpherson, who describes them 
from personal observation, that they are a 
remarkably honorable people ; ‘‘ inferior in 
veracity,” he believes, ‘*to no people in the 
world.” ‘The violation of an oath is be- 
lieved to be invariably punished by the di- 
vine wrath, although their ideas respecting 
these sanctions are not free from casuistry. I 
saw atribe of a district of which one-half 
of the population had perished a few years 
before by small-pox; and the misfortune 
was entirely attributed to its infraction of 
an ancient compact confirmed by an oath 
with a neighboring Zemindar.. When the 
visitation ceased the oath was humbly and 
solemnly renewed. It is in all cases impe- 
rative to tell the truth, except whea decep- 
tion is necessary to save the life of a guest, 
which is sacred, and is to be thought of be- 
fore the life even of a child of his protector. 
The denial of a debt is a breach of this 
principle which is held to be highly sinful. 
*« Leta man,” say the Khonds, “ give up all 
he has to his creditor, and beg a sheep to 
begin the world with, and by the favor of 
the Gods be shall prosper! Let him have 
flocks and herds, and deny a just debt, and 
not a single sheep shall remain to him.” 
The denial of a gift, or of any onerous en- 
gagement whatever, is equally offensive to 
the Gods, and is, I believe, a very rare oc- 
currence among the Khonds. But the first 
duty which the Gods have imposed upon 
man, say this people, is hospitality. Per- 
sons guilty of the neglect of established ob- 
servances are punished by the divine wrath, 
either during their current lives, or when 
they afterwards return to animate other 
bodies.” 

This religion also, like every other reli- 
gion in the world, acts as a strong and fruit- 
ful principle of association. ‘* Participation 
in the public worship and contribution to 
the charges of its ceremonial, are the first 
conditions of association in a tribe, applica- 
ble even to strangers of a different race and 
faith. And the bond of a common altar 
and a distinctive worship is seen to su'vive 
the blended ties which arise from communi- 
ty of institutions, of manners, of traditions 
and of language.” 

“These people would not consider them- 
selves insulted by being called devil wor- 
shippers. They acknowledge it. The Earth 
God, who is their Supreme Deity, has two 
characters: one, the primary, is purely ma- 
levolent; the other, the secondary, is mixed, 
directing the operations of Nature. In the 
far west we can have little conception of 
the nature of eastern religious feeling. We 
cannot illustrate this by any quotation from 
the liturgies or chaunts of the Khonds to 
their supreme God, but the following sen- 
tences from the Yakkun Nattannawa, a 
species of Ceylonese liturgy addressed to 
the Evil Principle, which is worshipped in 


Ceylon, may give the reader some idea 




















of sacred Oriental blasphemy, or abusive 
praise :— 

‘* He plays in the pool of blood; he loves 
the blood and the smell of food made by 
burning. Accept thou the offerings made 
with fried fish, and take away the sickness 
which thou hast caused! O, befriend me, 
thou bloodthirsty devil !” 

Such worship as this is quite unintelligi- 
ble to the civilizés of the western world. 
And yet the worship is not at all unreason- 
able. It is an address to the power that 
causes men to suffer pain, ‘that rides on 
the whirlwind and directs the storm.” Per- 
haps this primitive people would see more 
resemblance to their own religion even in 
Christianity, than Christians themselves now 
perceive; for the principle of Christianity 
is forgotton or unknown, even amongst 
Christians. What is the death ef Christ 
but a propitiatory human sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God? ~The Apostles regarded 
themselves as victims for the altar. ‘1 am 
now ready to be offered up,” says St. Paul. 
Christ is the head of a whole army of mar- 
tyrs or victims, whose sacrifice is repre- 
sented as well-pleasing unto God. The 
mode of offering the sacrifice is no doubt 
different; but divines acknowledge that the 
heathen sacrifices, as well as the Jewish, 
are types of the great sacrifice, and the 
types could not be complete without hu- 
man sacrifices, as well as the sacrifices of 
beasts, since the Great Sacrifice itself is a 
human and divine sacrifice. 


Moreover, the farther back we trace the 
history of the faith of the Church, the more 
resemblance we perceive to the faith of the 
eastern world regarding the origin of evil. 
Moses speaks of God in a manner which 
would not be endured by a Christian audi- 
ence. He says that God hardened the hearts 
of Pharaoh and the kings of Canaan, that 
he might have an apology for destroying 
them. He represents God as ordering Abra- 
ham to offer up Isaac his son, for a burnt- 
offering; and although a ram was provided 
in his stead, there is no reprobation of the 
custom expressed, but the principle of the 
practice is rather acknowledged, and the 
trial to Abraham was certainly one of the 
most severe description, more so than any 
one human friend would tempt another 
with ; a trial which Abraham’s nerves must 
have felt to be cruel, even after the ram was 
substituted. But the command was such as 
in those early times not to be regarded as 
unworthy of God, the judge of men. Even 
the law of Moses, though it does not sanc- 
tion the offering of human sacrifices on the 
altar of the temple, contains, covertly, or 
under another form, the human sacrificial 
type. Without this it would have been in- 
complete. Divines have labored hard to 
disprove this; but they would do disparage- 
ment to the law of Meses—as the type of 
the eternal law of righteousness, which 
contains the substance of spiritual human 


sacrifices or offerings of nghteousness—if 








they succeeded. But the following sentence 
—translate it as you may, and comment 
upon it as you may—conceals the princi- 
ple of human sacrifice. « Notwithstand- 
ing no devoted thing that a man shall de- 
vote uato the Lord of all that he hath, both 
of man and beast and of the field of his pos- 
session, shall be sold or redeemed. Every 
devoted thing is most holy unto the Lord. 
None devoted which shall be devoted of 
men shall be redeemed, but shall surely be 
nut to death.” Therefore, when the sacred 
historian informs us that Jephthah devoted 
his daughter to the Lord as a burnt-offering, 
he adds, that “he did unto her according to 
his vow.” 


This is enough to prove that the great 
principle of sacrifice includes every species 
of sacrifice—clean as well as unclean, hu- 
man as wellas bestial. Moreover, it shows 
that death was the doom of that which was 
most sacred; and this accounts for the 1e- 
verence in which the victim was held—a 
reverence exhibited by the Khonds in India 
at this very day; for they strive with ea- 
gerness to possess a portion of his flesh 
and his blood, as a most precious blessing. 
And Christ promises his flesh and his blood 
to the Church, as the new principle of life, 
without which there is no salvation. “ Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh and drink the blood of 
the Son of Man, there is no life in you.” 
No doubt this has a high spiritual meaning, 
for the flesh of the ‘Word of God,” or Son 
of Man, is divine truth, temporal or moral ; 
and the blood is divine truth, spiritual or 
doctrinal; but it is carnally understood by 
Christians in some sense or another. For 
if they do not see the carnal flesh and blood 
in the transubstantiated sacrament, they see 
it on Mount Calvary, and look to the ma- 
terial flesh and blood which was there sa- 
crificed, as the final consummation; thus 
looking to the material outward sacrifice, 
instead of that which is spiritual and in- 
ward. The sacrifice of Christ in body was 
the material consummation of the concealed 
principle of human sacrifice in the Mosaic 
law, to which we have alluded. But the 
spiritual or final consummation of the sac- 
rifice is at the close of the spiritual dispen- 
sation of the Gentiles, because it is a spir- 
itual sacrifice. This and this only, com- 
pletes man’s redemption. Had the material 
sacrifice on Mount Calvary been the con- 
summation, then the reign of peace and 
righteousness would have commenced at 
that time; for it was ‘to finish transgres- 
sion, to make an end of sin, to bring in 
everlasting righteousness, to make reconci- 
liation for iniquity, to seal up the vision and 
prophecy and annoint the most Holy ;” 
whereas no change in these respects was 
produced by the material sacrifice of Christ. 
The happy change all remains to be effected 
by the spiritual sacrifice, which is not anos 
ther sacrifice, but the consummation of the 
first. For as a man and a woman are two, 
and yet one flesh, as Jewism and Christi- 
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anity are two and yet one religion, so the 
material and spiritual sacrifice of Christ are 
two and yet one sacrifice. And the con- 
summation is the pouring out of the Spirit 
(which is the Divine blood) upon all flesh, 
that all flesh may see His salvation, and 
have their robes made white in the blood of 
the saints, which is the wordof Truth. Till 
then the types must exist in the world, and 
specimens of every species of sacrifice must 
be made, notwithstanding the efforts of 
modern missions and civilized humanity to 
suppress them. 


It would be well for Christians to lay 
aside, for a little, their self-conceit, and in 
a humble frame of spirit to examine them- 
selves and inquire whether they have not 
in themselves something perfectly identical 
and synonymous with that which they re- 
probate in the simple and ignorant Khonds. 
The Khonds call their God a devil by name, 
and praise him under that title; do not 
Christians represent God as one in nature, 
only suppressing the name ? 


The Khonds imagine that it is the mate- 
rial flesh and blood of the victim that recon- 
ciles them with their God. Do not Chris- 
tians believe that it is the material flesh ana 
and blood of Christ that atones for sin? 
There is a difference in the modes, but the 
principle of each is the same, and it is in 
respect to the mode that the Christian con- 
demns the poor Khonds. Butit seems from 
the character which Captain Macpherson 
gives of them, that «they are a people that 
will not lie.” We cannot say this of the 
civilizees. The Greeks who are the parents 
of modern civilization are celebrated for 
their falsehood, and Christians who trust to 
the materialism of the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, have not more truth or honor to 
boast of than the Kohnd who trusts to the 
materialism of the atoning sacrifice of the 
‘“‘ Meria.” They who look to the flesh 
whether on Mount Calvary or in the Meria 
grove, look to an inefficient offering. «* They 
who sow to the flesh, of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption: but they who sow to the spirit, of 
the spirit reap life everlasting.” The pro- 
testation of the world, and especially of the 
Jews, against the gross materialism of Chris- 
tianity as understood by the Gentiles, is con- 
clusive evidence that the Gentiles have not 
yet attained to the righteousness of faith, or 
to the truth which manifests the works of 
righteousness in them that receive it. The 
Gentiles have yet to be humbled and unde- 
ceived, and then men will offer sacrifices of 


righteousness upon God’s altar—human sa- | tion of his powers and the assiduous efforts | produces upon some class of interests in so- 


and he who hateth and loseth his life shall as administered in a true social order, they 
preserve it, and keep it unto life eternal.” | would know that legislators had much 
These are the sacrifices of righteousness— | higher duties to perform than vainly endea- 
the human sacrifices in which God delights. | voring to a:!just the business interests of the 
But all good is typified in the old world by | country, by indirect, partial and superficial 
its material antipode or evil, and therefore legislation on currency, tariffs, &c.; and 
the human sacrifices of justice and righte- | that their real and truly honorable office 
ousness are typified by the human sacrifi- | would be to take cognizance in direct and 
ces of injustice and wickedness. And ali | positive ways, of all that pertains to the in- 
nations are included in the faith and practi- | dustrial affairs of the nation and the world, 
ces of these typical sacrifices in one mode | encouraging invention and discovery, deve- 
or other, from Christians to Kionds and | loping science, perfecting art, multiplying 
from Khonds to Christians ; because ail na- | riches, and in a thousand modes now un- 
tions are destined to offer up the true sacri- | known to them—to name which would 
fices of righteousness at last. Let us there- | expose one to the charge of “ visionary” 
fore not condemn the poor Khonds, butex- | and ‘ utopian” by sage polrticrans—in- 
amine ourselves and seek the kingdom of | crease the happiness of mankind and mag- 
God and His righteousness, in which “ men | nify the grandeur of the world. 

will offer up sacrifices of righteousness and 
sacrifice bullocks (profitable labor) upon his 
altar.” For whenever this true worship is 
once established in any portion of the earth, 
it will spread like the light of the sun over 
the whole habitable globe, and disperse the 
darkness of types and shadows, in which 
all nations, even the most enlightened, have 
hitherto been living. ‘Till then the types 
must continue, and they who condemn 
them condemn themselves. 


But after all, legislators as well as others, 
are but the passive agents or victims of our 
false and incoherent societies, and can do 
nothing truly great and beneficent. Sections 
of society are so directly at war with each 
other in interests, that no grand unitary 
policy, equally affecting and benefiting the 
whole, can be adopted, and statesmen can 
do but little more than attempt to prevent or 
restrain the encroachment of one interest on 
another, which places them even against 
their will, in the unenviable condition of 
ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMISSION. | puppets of public caprice and gladiators of 

ER OF PATENTS. rival factions. Their great function of de- 

We have before us the Annual Report veloping all that can conduce to the wel- 
of the Commissioner of Patents for 1843, | fare of mankind and advance the race, is 
for which we are indebted to the kind at- | necessarily set aside, and even could it be 
tention of the Hon. Robert Dale Owen, | assumed, it is very questionable how far in 
Member of the House of Representatives. | the present antagonistic relations of society, 
This report presents a very fair, and con- ir could be judiciously exercised. Unless 
sidering that it is mainly the work of a| viewed in the light of collective progress 
single individual, very creditable exhibit of | with reference to the final destiny of huma- 
| various industrial interests of the country. | nity on earth, it is more than doubtful whe- 
Mr. Ellsworth has in some sort succeeded | ther discovery, invention and refinement are 
in giving us in his annual Reports to Con- | not a positive curse to mankind, or to the 
gress a national industrial thermometer, | majority at least. This indeed can be de- 
which indicates with considerable occuracy, | monstrated, and for a proof, we refer to the 
‘the progress of mechanical invention and | able article in this number of the Phalanx, 
scientific discovery. Under the authority ‘entitled “The Problem of the Age,” from 
of Congress, to make a “collection of agri- | the Democratic Review. 
cultura! statistics,” he has extended his in-| In looking out upon the world two most 
quiries and observations so as to include |rem2rkable and interesting facts present 
facts containing a great variety of national | themselves to the mind enlightened by a 
and industrial interests, a course which an | | knowledge of the principles of social science. 
intelligent and comprehensive mind in his | The first is, the partial and very limited ap- 
situation would naturally adopt, in view of | plicatien and power of usefulness which 
the immense facilities enjoyed to command | most scientific discoveries and inventions 
such information. The nation at large is | admit of, on account of general incoherence 
under considerable obligation to the Com- | and isolation in society ; and second, the de- 


missioner of Patents for the liberal construc- | structive efiect their application invariably 
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crifices also they will be, for they will offer | which he has evidently bestowed to collect | ciety, sometimes obvious, and therefore the 


up themselves, and all their passions and | and diffuse valuable statistics. 


affections, which will all be devoted and | 
most holy unto God. And being devoted | 


‘subject of direct and frequently violent op- 
Our statesmen should feel themselves re- | position, as in the case of railways, which 
| buked by a perform: ince of a subordinate | inyure or destroy the interests of turnpikes 


they will assuredly be put to death, for | | functionary of the government, which robs | and common roads, or the self-acting mule 


they will die unto their mere individual | 
selves, and live unto God the universal, in 
whom they will find again their individual 
selves, as members of the Divine Humanity. 
«‘For he who loveth his life shal! lose it 


them of honors legitimately their own.— ‘and other inventions of manufactures and 
Perhaps it may not be obvious to our So- | mechanics, which throw whole classes of 
lons that they are thus despoiled of honors, | laborerers out of employment, giving rise to 


in consequence of iealest of duty, but if|riot and the destruction of property; but 





: | they understood the functions of government | Benera ally more silent and hidden, develop- 
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ing their baneful influences by slow de-| tion of our previous observation on the par- 
grees during the !apse of ages, as exhibited | tial and limited extent to which: inventions 
synthetically in the article before referred | can be applied in our isolated state. Only 
to. in public buildings can this economical and 

These facts are pregnant with interest,| healthful mode of warming be advantage- 
and would afford most instructive lessons if | ously made available, and in the houses of 
rightly considered, to do which, however, | the rich; and yet if ‘economy of means” 
would require volumes, showing as they do} is a true principle to act upon, as it is evi- 





belongs only to organised Unity, and War 
to incoherent Duplicity. 

One of the subjects we proposed to make 
a few remarks upon, noticed but not much 
dwelt upon in the report before us, is ““Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry,” a most important 
branch of science lately commanding atten- 
tion. Butwhilst we see and acknowledge 


that the most precious boons of Providence | dently an atribute of the Creator governing | its importance to the human family asa 


conferred on mankind through the divinely | everywhere, the application of this or some 
gifted sons of genius, are converted mto | better mode should be universal, and intro- 
eurses instead of blessings. This is one | duced into all private as well as public 
feature of the hideous duplicity growing out | buildings and a few favored residences. In 
of a false state of society, in which the in- | this we have evidence of the truth of Asso- 
terests of men are divided and conflicting! ciation: the isolated household denies the 
instead of united and harmonious. | benefit of a great invention and vast econo- 

These views have been the result of fre-| my being generally applied—the associated 
quent reflection in our own mind, but we! honsehold admits of its fullest application 
have been induced thus briefly to express! and all its advantages. The remarks upon 
them by an examination of the report before | heating apply also to lighting buildings with 


us. It is hardly within our province to 
present a detailed review of the matters con- 
tained in this report; still, one or two 
points in illustration of previous remarks, 
will be slightly considered, with a quotation 
or so relating to matters of immediate inte- 
rest to infant Associations, viz : “ building” 
material and the “heating of rooms.” Of 
the latter, the report states : 


The furnaces first erected to warm the 
Patent Office, like those in the General 
Post Office, have proved injurious to 
health, by the escape of gas; and were 
also made of such perishable materials, that 
it has become necessary to take them out, 
and substitute others of cast iron, of new 
construction, which have been recently pa- 
tented. These cost far less at the outset, 
meguite a smaller supply of coal, need but 
trifling repairs, and can be easily intro- 
duced. 

In the operation of these aew furnaces, a 
curious effect is produced by particular ven- 
tilation, and deserves remark. Ventilation 
is often obtained through the ceiling only ; 
but, so far as it respects rooms heated by 
hot-air furnaces only, this method is an in- 
correct one. If the temperature of the dif- 
ferent parts of the room is tested by a ther- 
mometer, it will be found that the upper 
part heats first; and if no outlet is given, 
the draught of hot air ceases, the room. be- 
ing filled. Let an aperture be made at the 








top of the room, and the warm air instantly 
escapes; but if an opening is made near the | 


floor, the cold air within the room passes | 


, 
out, and the warm air descends to fill the 


space. 

An experiment, proving this, was tried in 
drying clothes in a room without ventila- 
tion, heated by air furnaces; the clothes 
that were in the upper part of the room 
dried well, while those in the lower part 
still continued moist. As soon, however, 





as an aperture was made for ventilation be- 
low, a draught was given to the furnace, 
the cold air expelled, and the clothes dried 
rapidly. The public will thus see how 
easily a serious difficulty in heating rooms 
may be obviated. 

One of the vast economies of Association 
will consist in the cheapness and ease with 
which one large and unitary household of 
families will be warmed by means of furna- 





ces and pipes running throughout the build- 
ing 


g,and herein we have a striking illustra- | of «* wires” more or less exposed. Peace 


equal force. 
We commend Mr. Ellsworth’s sugges- 
tions concerning ventilation to our friends. 
In regard to the subject of building, Mr. 
Ellsworth says: 


In my last report, an account was given 
of a mode of constructing cheap cottayes of 
unburnt brick. The numerous experiments 
oi a similar kind since attempted in the 
United States, and the satisfaction there ex- 
perienced, together with repeated inquiries 
on this subject, lead me to remark that from 
accounts of the similar use of such bricks in 
Egypt, it is proved that they have been) 
found undecayed and sound in arches which 
have even stood the lapse of 2,000 years. 
The cottage erected by myself on Massa- 


means of developing the resources of the 
earth, and fertilizing and beautifying its sur- 
face, we cannot but be forcibly struck with 
the impossibility of ever applying chemical 
analysis to soils toany great extent and ad- 
vantage under our present piecemeal and 
isolated system of cultivation. Even if it 
were possible for a single farmer to obtain 
a perfect analysis of his soil by submitting 
specimens from different fields toa professed 
chemist, the advantage would be small, as 
with a limited extent of territory he could 
very slightly avail himself of peculiar adap- 
tations of different localities. Whatever 
qualities the soil in different parts of his 
farm may possess, he must still cultivate a 
variety of crops which in their rotation will 
in a great measure render his knowledge of 
these qualities unavailable and useless, or in 
order to gfow a staple of the district of coun- 
try largely, he must entirely sacrifice the 
peculiar fitness to the growth of other plants 
of particular spots, or perhaps of his whole 
farm. ; 

But then the general ignorance of farmers 
in regard to matters of a scientific nature, 





chusetts avenue, in full sight of the Capitol, 
and which is two stories in height, stands 
well, and appears as handsome as the best 
brick houses ; and being warm in winter, 
and cool in summer, justifies me fully in 
recommending a similar mode of building, 
especially where clay is abundant and tim- 
ber scarce. 


and the helpless poverty of many, precludes 


all idea of a very extended application of 
chemistry to agriculture, even if it could be 
applied beneficially to land cultivated frag- 
mentaily on a small scalé. 

How different the case in Association, 





Some have doubted the policy of erecting | 
such houses in cold climates ; but it may be | 
remarked that in Canada these buildings | 


have been successfully proved, as will be. 
seen by a reference to the paper marked G. | 


' 


This is a very prominent matter for the | 
consideration of Associations going into) 
operation, to which on some other occasion | 
we intend devoting due attention. We will 
enceavor to give full information on the 
subject, upon which we have already had | 
several communications. Mr. Brisbane | 
while in Europe will collect all the infor- | 


mation he can in relation to it. 


where every Phalanx would have its group 
of chemists, its laboratory, &c., by which a 
thorough analysis of the whole domain 
could be obtained, and a scientific system of 
cultivation adopted. 

In regard to the preparation and use of 
manures under the light of chemieal science, 
it is evident that the isolated farmer must 
remain almost in Egyptian darkness, or be 


| but slightly benefitted ; whereas in Assgcia- 


tion, every discovery could at once be avai- 
lable and the greatest benefit derived from it. 
It is only in large establishments where 
wealth and knowledge are concentrated, 


| ‘ . . r fr - 
We might show how partial and ineffi- os i a al % 1 7 a 
. . . . } r a a T I~ 
cient the application of Professor Morse’s | Cation ele, tetr sepa cme = 
discovery of communication by means of | It was our intention also to submit a few 
c - | . . 
. 4 . . s rf Ss \ SSis y? 
«Electro Magnetism,” in disassociated so- | observations ypon the recent “discovery” of 


ciety is possible, and how beautifully it ap- 
plies to Association, but this would lead us 
beyond our limits. We would simply re- 
mark, however, that to be universally ap- 
plicable and useful, there must be a state of 
general Peace, and that War and hostility 
between different places would preclude or 
interfere with its use by the constant lia- 
bility to injury and destruction of long lines 


making sugar from the corn stalk, but we 
| must defer doing so to a future time. In 
the mean time let us express a doubt of its 
propriety or the benefits resulting from it, 
since to us it appears to be in contravention 
of the laws and purposes of nature to make 
this use of the corn plant. 
——eEo 
La Democratizc Pacrriqur, just received, 
gives an account of the celebration of Fouri- 





er’s Birthday at Paris. See next number. 
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AGE. 

There is a Great Question, unanswered, 
before the world. It may not be answered 
to-day, nor to-morrow; this year or the 
next. Yet the answer must come, sooner 
or later. And if, to some nations, it come 
not soon, that answer may be in thunder, 
amid the tempest-of a revolution. 

It is no subtle question of the schools, no 
curious speculative inquiry; but a plain. 
practical, home-striking question, reaching 
to the hearths of men ; touching the lives 
of some, involving the property of all, 

Hardly may a question command the deep 
attention of the world now, unless it be con- 
nected with property. So many millions of 
mankind expend every thought and energy 
of a toilsome lifetime, to obtain what they 
shall eat and what they shall drink, and 
wherewithal they shall be clothed ; and, of 
these millions, so many thousands misera- 
bly fail, even in that humble effort, that on 
the strictest principle of utility, questions 
regarding wealth and its distribution seem 
the most important that can occupy the time 
of the wise and the good. ~ 

The theorist may call this a sordid view 
of society. Let him close his books and 
enter the world. Let him read men, not 
words ; men in crowded cities ; men in their 
workshops, their manufactories; in their 
garrets, in their prisons. And then sad re- 
alities will correct crude theories. 

Men, in the mass, cannot be miserable 
and virtuous. A people contending against 
famine necessarily become immoral. While 
abject poverty broods over men and presses 
them to the earth, their minds are crushed 
and their hearts are withered. But the words 
of the wisest teacher are spoken in vain to 
crushed minds and withered hearts. If it 
be sometimes true of the individual, it is al- 
ways false of the mass, that sharp adversity 
purifies and ennobles. The deadliest part 
of the curse of Cain—the curse on those 
who-toil to live, and live only to die—is, | 
that they are blighted in mind as well as in 
body ; it is, that they lose not only rational 
enjoyment, but all taste for it; it is, that 
they are deprived not alone of the knowledge 
which elevates and improves, but of all de- 
sire to obtain it. The iron enters into the 
soul, and corrupts its health, and destroys 
its beauty. 

Therefore a great question of public 
wealth becomes a great question of public | 
morals. 

Upon us, here in young America, the 
question to which we refer does not force 
itself; it invites only, not compels, our at- 
tention. For in these vigorous States, there 
is, as yet, no famine, and little hopeless 
poverty. Hardship there is,and embarrass- 
ment; but nothing which a strong hand and | 
a bold heart cannot overcome. 

It is in Europe that the Question we refer | 
to rises up, importunate, imperative, not to) 
be denied, scarcely to be put off from day to 
day ; knocking at the palace gate, thunder- | 
ing at the council door. For, in the old 
world, thousands are dying, for lack not of | 
comfort, but of food ; and millions are sell- | 
ing their youth and their health and their 
strength and their leisure even to the last 
moment when nature can struggle against 
sleep, and their happiness, down to the 
merest and coarsest gratification of animal 
appetite; and, at last, their short and wea- 
y lives—all for so miserable a pittance, 
that the wages of a week’sslavish toil may 
hardly suffice to purchase one bushel of 











And it is in England—the proudest and 
mightiest and wealthiest of Europe’s pow- 
ers—it is in England, whose Briarean fac- 
tory system mocks at consumption, whose 
workshops overstock the world—where 


sant became independent and comfortable 
During Edward the Third’s long wars i . 
France, he wascompellec to manumit man y 
bondsmen, in order to recruit his armies. — 
The forced services of villeinage were gradu. 





riches elbow indigence, and industry manu-| ally exchanged for free labor, paid b 
factures famine—it is in that little island of | wages; and by the middle of the fourteen 
marvel and misery, where men understand century, these wages, made statutable b 
everything except how to enjoy some mo-| the ultra-legislation of those days, fini 
derate fraction of the enormous wealth they authentic evidence, when compared with 
produce—it is there, that Problem must soon | the price of staple necessaries at the same 
be solved ; by her statesmen or her people, | period, that the condition of the British la- 
peacefully or violently, in reform or in re-| borer was already far better than it is to- 
volution. day. Of this assertion let us review some 
Nor should we delay its examination, | of the proofs. 
until, in turn, it knocks at our own doors. | The act of 23d of Edward IIL (that is, in 
We do not propose here to venture a so- | 1350) fixed rates of wages as follows: For 
lution of the Problem we have in view ;| common labor on a farm three pence half- 
distinctly to state itis our humble intention. | peany per day: a reaper, per day, four 
As a useful preliminary, we propose to) pence; mowing an acre of grass, six pence ; 
touch on some points of comparison between | threshing a quarter of wheat, four pence ; 
the condition and resources of former ages! and other labor in proportion. In Bishop 
and those of the present; and as, beyond | Fleetwood’s ‘Chronicon Preciosum,” a 





‘wheat. 


two centuries past, the ancestry of North 
America must chiefly be sought in Great 
Britain, to her early history we first direct 
our search. 

In England, as throughout Europe during 
the feudal ages, war was the trade of men. 
To this, agriculture, commerce and all han- 
dicrafts were strictly subservient. The soil 
was held by military tenure; and the pro- 
tection of the law, such as it was, purchas- 
ed of the noble by the peasant, at the price 
of military service. It is difficult to ima- 
gine a state of things less favorable to the 
production of wealth. At any moment the 
serf might be taken from the plough, to arm 
in his liege lord’s quarrel, or the craftsman 
called from his bench or his loom to bear 
the spear or bend the bow. And the loss 


of time and interruption of regular labor | 


was but one item, anda small one, in the 
list of burdens imposed by the spirit of the 
age. If, spite of all interruption, the seed 
was sown and the harvest ripened, the 
chance yet remained that it might be cut 
down by the sword of the forager, or tram- 
pled under the hoof of the war-horse. The 
wording of the Borderer’s account of a hos- 
tile inroad, in Scott’s «* Lay,” is characteris- 
tic: 
** They crossed the Liddell at curfew hour, 

And burnt my little lonely tower. 

The fiend recieve their souls therefor ! 

It had not been burnt this year or more ” 

It seems a marvel that labor, thus harrass- 

ed and pillaged, unassisted, too, save by the 
rudest aids of science to production, should 
have sufficed to furnish to society the ne- 
cessaries of life. And, in truth, for one or 
two centuries after the conquest, the peas- 


antry, or rather villetmry, of England, of 


whom many were but thralls, spoken of 
and valued as any other personal property, 


| either received no wages at all, except ne- 
|cessary food and clothing, or else a scanty 


and uncertain compensation. ‘At this pe- 


| riod,” says a modern writer, “the food of | 
the laborer consisted principally of fish, | an English day-laborer would procure for 


chiefly herrings, and a small. quantity oi 
bread and beer. Mutton and cheese were 
considered articles of luxury, which formed 
the harvest home, of so much importance 
in ancient times.” ‘ Their habitations 
were without chimneys, and their principal 
furniture consisted in a brass pot, valued at 
from one to three shillings ; anda bed, valu- 
ed at from three to six shillings.”* 

In the course of the fourteenth century, 
however, the condition of the English pea- 


“*Wade’s “History of the Middle and Work- 
ing Classes,” pp. 11—12. 


work of reputation, are found various an- 
cient accounts, kept by bursars of convents. 
From one of these, dated in the fourteenth 
century, the following items are taken: A 
pair of shoes, four pence ; russett broad- 
cloth per yard, thirteen pence ; a stall-fed 





ox, twenty-four shillings ; a fat goose, two 
pence halfpenny ; wheat, per quarter (that 
is, eight bushels,) three shillings and four 
pence. Sir John Cullum, quoted by Hal- 
lam, corroborates these estimates. ‘‘In the 
fourteenth century,” says he, “a harvest 
man had four pence a day, which enabled 
him in a week to buy a comb of wheat (that 
is, four bushels;) but to buy a comb of 
wheat 2 man must now (he wrote in 1784,) 
work ten or twelve days.”* This brings 
the price of wheat, in the fourteenth centu- 
ry, to four shillings a quarter, or six pence 
a bushel. 

The act of 23d Henry VI. (in 1444) fixes 
the reaper’s wages at five pence ; and others 
in proportion. And the account book of a 
convent, quoted by Sir F. Eden, dated be- 

tween 1415 and 1425, gives us: wheat per 
quarter averaging five Shallin gs; oxen, from 
twelve to fifteen shillings ; sheep from four- 
teen to sixteen pence ; butter, three farthings 
per pound; cheese, a halfpenny per pound, 
and eggs twenty-five fora penny. Fleta, 
who wrote about 1330, gives four shillings 
| per quarter, as the average price of wheat in 
his day. And Hallam, whose general esti- 
‘mates agree with the above, calculates 
| butcher’s meat, in the fifteenth century, at 
ia farthing and a half per pound. This 
seems a just estimate; for in the next cen- 
tury, namely, by 24th Henry VIIL, it was 
decreed, that **no person shall take for beef 
| or pork above a halfpenny, or for mutton 
or veal above three farthings a pound, and 
|less in those places where they are now 
| sold for less.” 

| Taking the average for these various pri- 
| ces, it would appear, that in the fourteenth 
| or fifteenth centuries, the weekly wages of 








|him about half a quarter of beef; or one 
| and a half fat sheep, or about ten fat geese ; 
_cr (the most important item) FOUR BUSHELS 
OF WHEAT. Manufactured articles were 
| somewhat higher in proportion. Yeta day’s 
| labor in harvest sufficed to pay for a pair of 
shoes; and a trifle over a week’s wages, to 
_ purchase broadcloth enough for a coat. 

| Cullum, already quoted, reminds us, that 
towards the close of the last century, up- 
wards of a fortmght’s labor had become ne- 
| cessary to purchase four bushels of wheat. 


- History of Hawsted, p. 258. 
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How is it now? The exertions of that 
excellent association, the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, supply, as the Westminster Review 
has expressed it, «an accumulation of facts 
so incontrovertable, that no person who has 
any reputation for accuracy or intelligence, 
will risk it upon the denial of the terrible 
truth.” They inform us that the average 
wages of farm laborers throughout Great 
Britian, are now rather under, than over, 
eight shillings a week ; just the price, at 
retail, of ONE BUSHEL OF WHEAT. One 
month’s labor now supplies the same quan- 
tity of bread to the British laborerasa week’s 
labor did five hundred years ago! 

Nor is the proportion confined to bread 
stuffs alone. In the fifteenth century, a 
week’s labor purchased sixty-four pounds 
of butcher’s meat. Now (at six pence half- 
penny, its average value per pound,) eight 
shillings a week procures the peasant hard- 
ly fifteen pounds; less than one-fourth 
what his ancestor obtained. Procures for 
him, did we say ?—the estimate is imagina- 
ry ; for no such luxury asanimal food now 
smokes on the table of the down-trodden 
laborer of Britain.* So, if the comparison 
did not seem like mockery, we might pro- 
ceed to show, that, instead of ten fat geese, 
two would now absorb a week’s wages ; 
that instead of a sheep and a half a week, 
the laborer mast now toil five weeks for a 
single sheep; that a day’s labor will now 

urchase, not eight dozen of eggs as former- 
y it would, but two dozen and a half ; not 
eight pounds of cheese, but two; net five 
unds ef butter, but a pound and a half. 
our days labor will now hardly procure 
the pair of shoes which a singlz day for- 
merly paid for; and two weeks’ labor, in- 
stead of one, would be insufficient in our 
times, to obtain the material for a win- 
ter coat; that is, if a peasant should ever 
commit the extravagance of purchasing 
broadcloth for such a purpose.t 

If we assume as correct Hallam’s esti- 
mate of the relative value of money, which 
is, that any given sum in the thirteenth cen- 
tury must be multiplied by twenty-four, in 
the fourteenth by twenty, and in the fifteenth 
by sixteen, to bring it to the standard of our 
day ; it will follow that a common laborer’s 
wages in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries were equivalent to at least five shillings 
of the modern English currency, per day ; 
about four times what such a laborer actual- 
ly receives at present. This tallies with 
most of the preceding data. 

The inference to be deduced from the 





* The estimate once already given in the De- 
mocratic Review (for January 1843, p. 10,) 
queen by the Westminster Review on the au- 
thority of the Somerset County Gazette, may 
usefully be recalled to the reader’s memory. 
It is the literal account of the usual weekly ex- 
penses of a family of six, taken from the mouth 
of an honest and industrious peasant : 


s. d. 
Rent of two rooms and garden, . . . 1 4 
Peck of wheat, 2s. Grindingand barm, 2d. 2 2 
Half a bag of potatoes, ee 2 
One poundof lard, . . ..... O % 
Candles, ld. Soap, Id. Salt, 4d... 0 25 
Milk, scalded, six pints, ; - 0 2 
Total weekly income and expenditure, 7 


+ The following may be considered average 
retail prices in England at the present day :— 
Wheat, eight shillings a bushel; beef, six pence 
halfpenny per bound ; mutton, seven pence per 
pound ; a fat sheep, forty to fifty shillings ; but- 
ter ten pence per pound ; eggs, six pence a 
dozen ; cheese, scven pence a pound; a fat 
goose, four shillings. A pair of stout shoes costs 
at least six to eight shillings; and broadcloth, 
for a strong, coarse, winter coat, probably six- 
teen to twenty shillings 














average of the above items would be, that 
the British peasant could obtain, for his la- 
bor, five hundred years ago, about four 
times as much of the necessaries of life as 
he can to-day. But as the materials for 
comparison are scanty, and the estimate rests 
chiefly on the statutable rate of wages, some 
deduction may be necessary. Hallam says: 
«« Although these wages are regulated, as a 
maximum, by acts of parliament, which 
may naturally be supposed to have had a 
view rather toward diminishing than en- 
hancing the current rate, | am not fully 
convinced that they were not beyond it; 
private accounts, at least, do not always 
correspond with these statutable prices.” 
And Cullum’s estimate, we must remember; 
is for labor in harvest. To guard against 
all chance of exaggeration, let us deduct 
even one-half; and the startling fact still 
forces itself on our attention, that the work- 
ing classes employed in tilling the garden 
soil of Great Britain, receive now, as the 
price of their toil, but one-half as much as 
their rude ancestors did, five centuries ago. 

It should be remarked, however, that this 
encroachment on the reward of labor has 
not, in strictness, been regularly progressive. 
The documents on the subject that have 
reached us from the seventeenth century 
are particularly meagre; but if we may 
judge from those that are still extant, the 
price of labor in husbandry was, throughout 
the greater part of that century, very much 
depressed ; sometimes, it would seem, near- 
ly, if not quite, as low as it is to-day. In- 
deed, Barton, the author of an “ Inquiry 
into the Depreciation of Labor,” in his ta- 
ble of wages and prices, from the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century down to 1813, 
states it in 1610 at only about three-quarters 
of a bushel of wheat per week. But this is 
evidently an errer. The average wages of 
farm laborers during the reign of James L., 
were four shillings a week and upwards; 
the price of wheat averaged about four shil- 
lings and three pence a’bushel from 1606 to 
to 1625; and but three and nine pence from 
1625 to 1645; and beef and mutton, at the 
same time, were from three to four pence 
a pound.* Yet, even these estimates exhi- 

In the eighteenth century the price of la- 
bor in husbandry somewhat revived. It is 
stated by Barton in the middle of that cen- 
tury at a bushel and a half of wheat per 
week. It never, however, again reached, 
nor indeed approached, the rates of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Barton’s ta- 
ble goes back no further than 1495, for 
which year he gives the wages of a laboring 
man as equal to upwards of three bushels of 
wheat. 

Historical evidence as to the actual con- 
dition of the British laborer in those days 
corroborates the above calculations. «* There 
is one very unpleasant remark,” says Hal- 
lam, ‘* which every one who attends to the 
subject of prices, will be induced to make, 
that the laboring classes, especially those 
engaged in agriculture, were better provided 
with the means of subsistence in the reign 
of Edward III., or Henry VI., than at pre- 





* Wade’s “‘ History of the Working Classes,” 
p. 66. A circumstance mentioned by Wade in- 
duces one still to doubt whether wages, even 
then, had sunk to their present depression.— 
Justices of the peace were empowered to fix the 
o of labor every Easter and Michaelmas, 

y proclamation; and in these ratings about 
1610, the magistrates calculated half the day's 
earnings equivalent to diet forone day. A much 
greater proportion, as Wade justly remarks, 
would be requisite at present. 
bit a scale of wages about as low as that of 
the present day. 





sent. Fortescue, Chancellor of England, 
under Henry V1., and writing, therefore, in 
the fifteenth century, after stating that the 
English are ‘ rich in all the necessaries and 
comforts of life,’ and that they ‘ drink no 
water except at certain times, upon a reli- 
gious score and by way of doing penance,’ 
adds : 

‘««« They are fed, in great abundance, with 
all sorts of flesh and fish, of which the 
have plenty everywhere. They are clothed, 
throughout, in good woollens : their beddin 
and other furniture in their houses are o 
wool, and that in great store. They are well 
provided with all sorts of household goods 
and necessary implements for husbandry. 
Every one according to his rank, hath all 
things which conduce to make life easy and 
happy.’ 23 

Fortescue’s item about “ drink no water,” 
which seems to savor of exaggeration, is 
somewhat amusingly confirmed by White, 
of Selborne, the Naturalist, who, in his his- 
tory of his native village, mentions inciden- 
tally a record dated about 1380, and stating, 
that certain men, for their disorderly con- 
duct, were punished by being ‘compelled 
to fast on bread and beer.” And the indus- 
try of Cobbett, who quotes the above anec- 
dote, has also dragged to light a statute of 
1533, the preamble to which, after naming 
four sorts of meat, ‘‘ beef, pork, mutton and 
veal,” adds, “these being the food of the 
poorer sort.” 

It is true, and should not be forgotten, that 
our ancestors of the olden time suffered 
sharply from occasional dearth, or from 
scarcity caused from improvident consump- 
tion. Yet these were the exceptions, not the 
rule. And they cannot invalidate the direct 
proofs adduced, that, in the wealthiest and 
one of the most prosperous nations of the 
civilized world, THE REWARD OF LABOR to 
the producer of wealth has, as a general 
rule, for five centuries past, BEEN GRADUAL- 
LY DIMINISHING FROM AGE To AGE. It has 
at last sunk down to a point, at which, to 
employ the words of the Westminster Re- 
view, ‘there is not a step, but simply a 
hand’s breadth, between the condition of the 
agricultural laborer and pauperism.” Com- 
fort has disappeared. Famine watches by 
the door. The peasant feeds his family on 
potatoes and salt, with a little bread and 
lard, and a miserable dole of scalded milk. 
Incessant labor keeps his head just above 
the rising waves of indigence ; and at the 
first trifling accident, these close and over- 
whelm him. For the thousand casualties - 
of life, there is not the scantiest provision. 
The indisposition of a day curtail the mea- 
ger rations dealt out around his board ; and 
the sickness of a week threatens with star- 
vation his wife and her little ones. 

The recognition of this terrible truth is the 
first step in the approach to the statement 
of the Problem we refer to. A civilized na- 
tion cannot afford bread and meat to the men 
who produce these! And what nation? A 
nation restricted, indeed, in her territory at 
home, yet possessed of colonies and depen- 
dencies, some of vast extent, in every part 
of the habitable globe; a nation whose 
proud boast it is, that the sun never sets on 
her island flag; a nation proverbial for an 
industry that never tires, a vigilance that 
never sleeps, an energy and un enterprise 
that have carried her arms and her com- 
merce to the farthest ends of the earth. 
That nation which now looks on and de- 





* “ Difference of Limited and Absolute Mo- 
narchies,”’ p. 19. 


¢ 24th Henry VIII , chap. 3. 
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clares that she cannot rescue her own pea- 
santry from famine, maintained, not half a 
century since, a triumphant war against the 
Cesar of modern times, with half Europe 
at his back; poured forth for ten successive 
years, men and treasure with a prefusion 
that cunfounded her enemies, and astonish- 
ed herself; and rising in strength and re- 
sources with the occasion, obtained from 
her own subjects alone, without an effort, 
in the very last year of that protracted strug- 
gle, a sum so vast, that it would purchase, 
out and out, the fee simple of some half-a- 
dozen among the States that compose our 
own Confederacy.* It is in the favorite 
abode of art and practical science, in the land 
where Watt and Arkwright, and Bolton, 
first furnished inanimate slaves to mankind ; 
it is there, where the magical machinery of 
the age more than realizes the story of Al- 
addin’s fabled lamp, and gorges, at its mas- 
ter’s bidding, one after another, the markets 
of the civilized world; it is there, in the 
very midst of superabundance, with com- 
plaints of overproduction daily ringing in 
their ears, that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, among those who create these count- 
less riches, are denied the means to procure 
the coarsest clothing against the wintry 
blast, or a single blanket to cover the rude 
straw bed on which their weary limbs re- 


Nor is this, even, the most startling phase 
of the marvellous anomaly. England, at 
the close of a contest unexampled in the his- 
tory of mankind, was no whit exhausted. 
The horse-leech cried, Give! Give! and 
still prompt answer was made to the call. 
The last year’s enormous loan (that of 1813) 
was negociated from the surplus of her own 
citizens alone, voluntarily seeking invest- 
ment without the slightest difficulty. Brit- 
ish industry but demanded a market—some- 
thing to consume, something to destroy, 





* The exertions made by England, during the | 


last three-quarters of a century, in carrying on 
her wars, would be incredible, were they not 
avouched by official documents. Colquhoun, 
in his “ Resources of the British Empire,” pub- 
lished in 1814, has collected and collated these. 
veer form the foundation of the following de- 
talis. 

In 1782, at the close of our Revolutionary war, 
meee pes had increased to twelve hundred 
millions of dollars. Statesmen trembled at the 
amount ; a gloom overspread the country ; con- 
sols fell in August, 1784, to fifty-four ; and the 
nation seemed on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Yet, in 1793, when the French Revolntionary 
war began, England had already taken breath ; 
Man eight years’ struggle against republican 
principles and revolutionary excesses, she la- 
vished upwards of a thousand millions of dollars ; 
and found herself in 1801, notwithstanding the 
aHeviation promised by Pitt’s sinking fund, and 
the enormous sums exacted by his thousand 
taxes, loaded with a debt that exceeded two 
thousand millions of dollars. Yet, after two 
brief years interval of peace, England again, in 
1803, rushed into war with Bonaparte and En- 
rope. Great as had been the preceding expen- 
ditures, they were cast into the shade by those 
of this memorable contest. 
levied in the British [sles, from 1803 to 1813, 
reached nearly three hundred millions annually ; 
and the amount borrowed in addition averaged 
over a hundred and fifty millionsmore. As the 
war advanced, the expenditures increased. In 
the year 1813, the nett amount realized by tax- 
ation was £64 979,960, to which seven per cent. 
must be added for expenses of collection.— 
Colquhovn, p 193. The loan obtained in that 
year amounted to £64,755,700, ‘* which was ne- 
gociated,” says Colquheun, “ without any diffi- 
culty.”—p. 275. Tbe two sums united and re- 
duced to dollars, give a tutal of nearly six hun- 
dred and thirty-nine millions, as Britain’s public 
expenditure during a single year! 

+ Out of a debt of £706,000,000, in 1813, 
about seventeen millions only (less than one- 
fortieth of the whole) was owned by foreign- 
ers.— Colquhoun, p. 295. 


The average taxecs 


something to swallow up the prodigious re- | of labor, and, like them, underbidding each 
sources that flowed forth from her mines | other, might still depress, to a lower depth, 
and her factories, her workshops and her | the poor pittance that goes by the name of 
shipyards ; and, fast as one pile of wealth | wages to the work-people of England. Nay, 
disappeared in the chasm, another sprung }the very reduction of taxes would be the 
up to supply its place. War answered the | all-sufficient plea for the reduction of these 

















purpose passing well ; but any other popular 
Moloch of destruction would have produced 
a similar effect. Had some huge Polyphe- 
mus of the deep, prowling around the island, 
watched her armaments as they put out from 
port, and, wading after them, had sunk the 
vessels, and devoured seamen and soldier as 
they swam to land, England would have 
been as rich, except in unproductive glory 
and bootless ardor, as when the same death 


and destruction were dealt forth on the bat- | 


tle-fleld or in the naval action, according to 
the most approved system of warlike tac- 
tics. Destruction, in some shape, was re- 
quired. There was too much labor; labo- 
rers must die; there was over-production ; 
products must be got rid of. An insatiable 
customer must be had; and such a customer 
was war toEngland. While that customer 
lived, all went well in the island workshop. 
Trade throve, manufactures flourished, ag- 
riculture prospered, commerce brought rich 
returns. But when the curse of peace fell 
on the bustling land, the glory departed from 
her. When there was nothing to squander 
military stores and munitions, to wear out 
swords, and muskets, and cannon, to burn 
powder and scatter bullets and balls—when 
half the army was disbanded, to produce 
instead of destroying—England sank under 
the reverse. Her powers were there, but 
there was no call for them; her energies, 
but whither should they turn? her capital, 
but where might it be profitably invested ? 
Her laborers were as willing as ever to toil 
on; but the disbanded warriors, formerly 
the customers of labor, now became its com- 
petitors. There were more hands to work, 
and there was less work to do. Wages 


fell. 


And if England had never incurred her 
debt of three or four thousand millions at 
all—if some powerful and malignant spirit 
of the air had furnished to her, year by 
year, the gold that purchased waste of hu- 
man life and of human property, yet so 
strangely are the elements of good and evil 
commingled in these modern days, that one 
scruples to decide whether, in that case, the 
situation of the British laborer would have 
been materially better to-day.* The market 
of war would equally have been closed; 
disbanded soldiers would equally have 
sought employment; yes! and even if the 
debt were cancelled to-morrow by the dash 
of a pen, although the taxes would indeed 
be lighter, yet those who now live by these 
taxes, the great army of fundholders, dis- 
banded also and cast loose, like their kindred 
consumers from the ranks of war, to do 
something useful for a livelihood, would, 
like them, become competitors in the market 





* England’s public burdens are a disgrace to 
the age. Honored be the sturdy reformers who 
seek toremove them. Who struggle to give to 
the peasant cheap bread, and to diminish the 


taxes that oppress him! These are the first steps. | 


Till they are taken, nothing else can be done. 
Every strong hand should be stretched forth in 
aid. Every bold heart should join the free- 
trade band. Tul the rubbish of an odious tariff 
be swept away, one cannot even see the path 
that stretches beyond. Let no one hiold back, 


because it isa single step only. But when all | 


is clear and open, when that one step is taken, 
when trade is unshackled and commerce is re- 
lieved of her chains, there are yet other errors 
to combat ; the Problem to be solved is yet be- 
hind. The evil will be palliated, not cured ; 
there will be relief, not remedy. 


‘wages. Labor could be afforded for less, 
'and down to the very point at which it can 
| be afforded—which means, to that point on 
the road to famine at which men are not 
starved suddenly, but die slowly of toil in- 
adequately sustained by scanty and un- 
wholesome food—down to that point of 
bare subsistence the laborer of Britain is 
thrust. How? Why? Wherefore? By 
| what Jegerdemain of cruelty and injustice ? 
Here, then, our problem begins to loom 
‘upon us through the distance. Why, as the 
| world advances, do the prospects and the 
'comforts of the great mass of mankind dar- 
|ken and decline? How happens it that 
four or five centuries have passed over Bri- 
tain, bringing peace where raged feuds and 
forays, aflording protection to person and 
property, setting free the shackled press, 
spreading intelligence and liberality, reform- 
ing religion and fostering civilization. Say! 
ye who would solve the mystery of the age, 
how happens it that these centuries of im- 
provement have left the British laborer 
‘three-fold more the slave of toil than they 
| found him ? 

But the question has not yet been stated 
in all its force. There is one item just al- 
luded to, that must be brought forward in 

| authentic shape, to the foreground. 

| It relatesto the new powers of producing 
| wealth brought into being within the last 
‘century, 

| When England's statesmen and capitalists 
|sat down, in 1813, to reflect, that their isl- 
and, with a population of seventeen millions, 
had actually produced and expended in a 
ten years’ war, some two thousand millions 
of dollars, over and above her former extra- 
vagant peace establishment,—a sum raised 
without the aid of foreign capitalists, and 
demanding an exertion to which the annals 
of the world furnish no parallel*—and when 
they saw the elastic energies of the nation 
still rising to meet the emergency, fresh ca- 
| pital eagerly offered on loan, and increasing 
riches and resources flowing in, to fill the 
enormous chasms yeaily made by wealth- 
absorbing war—their wonder exceeded even 
their self-gratulation. The only plausible 
solution of the phenomenon seemed to lie 


























* Colquhoun gives the following as the expense 
of England’s wars since 1775. The average 
each year during the American war, was £17,- 
396,480 ; during each year of the French revolu- 
tionary war, it was £33,470,857; and during 
each year of the war against Bonaparte, the 
average rose to £50,416,813 ; in all cases deduct- 
ing the peace establishment.—p. 197. The same 
writer says of the two last wars, that they “ oc- 
casioned an expenditure, which, in point of 
| magnitude and extent, exceeds anything that 
_ history records.”’—p. 252 
| Great Britain’s entire publie expenditure, du- 
‘ring the war of 1803-13, including the peace 
‘establishment, averaged about four hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars annually, thus reach- 
| ing four thousand five hundred millions in ten 
/years; an amount probably equal to the entire 
property, real and personal, now owned within 
| the Uniled States. The average wealth in Mas- 
sachusetts is about $350 per individual ; in In- 
| diana, about $150—suppose the average be- 
tween these two States to de the average wealth 
throughout the United States (which may be 
‘near the truth,) then $250 dollars is the average 
for each man, woman, and child, throughout 
the Union. Multiplied by seventeen millions, 
we have $4,250,000,000 as the aggregate private 
property of the United States. Colquhoun states 
the population of Great Britain and Treland, in 
1811, at 17,096,803 persons (p. 66,) about the 
igame as that of the United States to-day. 
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in the marvellous powers of production re- 
cently obtained from labor-saving machine- 
ry. And, accordingly, the extent of these 
powers became an interesting subject of in- 
quiry. 

It was a great era in the history of the 
world, the accession of George III. to the 
throne of Great Britain. That weak monarch 
witnessed the commencement of changes 
that are destined to work an entire revolu- 
tion, not of dynasties, nor merely of forms 
of government, but a complete revolution of 
the social condition of the masses of man- 


kind. In 1760 he became king; in 1764 Watt | 


commenced his improvements on the steam- 
engine ; in 1767 Hargraves invented the 
spinning jenny; and in 1769 Arkwright 
obtained his first patent for spinning with 
rollers. The impulse was given; science 
and enterprise were engaged; and, wave 
after wave, the vast tide of improvement has 
since unceasingly rolled on. 

The amount of labor which is saved to 
man by the various mechanical inventions 
which have since accumulated in Great 
Britain and Ireland, is estimated by political 
economists at an amount, for these islands, 
equal to the manual labor of from two hun- 
dred millions to four hundred millions of 
working adu!ts.* 
this Article fully to investigate which of 
these calculations the nearer approaches the 
truth; but a few particulars of the estimate 
may be useful and interesting. 

In M’Culloch’s * Statistics of the British 
Empire,” published in 1837, under the su- 
perintendence of the ‘ Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge,” are given many 
details regarding the growth of the cotton 
manufacture. From the recent writer on 
the subject, who describes the arrangements 
of acotton mill, M’Culloch quotesas follows: 

«* The operations are numerous, and every 
one of them is performed by machinery, 
without the he!p of human hands, except 
merely in transferring the material from one 
machine to another. It is by iron fingers, 
eeth, and wheels, moving with exhaustless 
energy and devouring speed, that the cotton 
is opened, cleaned, spread, carded, drawn, 
roved, spun, wound, warped, dressed, and 
woven. ‘The various machines are propor- 
tioned to each other in regard to the capa- 
bility of their work, and are so placed in the 
mill, as to allow the material to be carried 
from stage to stage, with the least possible 
loss of time. All are moving at once, the 
operations chasing each other; and all de- 
rive their motions from the mighty engine, 
which, firmly seated in the lower part of 
the building, and constantly fed with water 
and fuel, toils through the day with the 
strength perhaps of a hundred horses. Men, 
in the meantime, have merely to attend upon 


this wonderful mechanism, to supply it, 


with work, to oil its joints, and to check its 
slight and infrequent irregularities ; each 
workman performing, or rather superintend- 
ing as much work as could have been done 
by two hundred or three hundred men, sixty 
years ago.” t 

Kennedy, also quoted by M’Culloch, sta- 
ted in 1815, since which time many improve- 
ments have been made, that «the united ef- 
fects of the spinning machines amounted 





*Mr. J.Q Adams, in his Report from the 
Committee on Manufactures, made to Congress 
in 1832, estimates, that at the conclusion of the 
War In 1815, the mechanical inventions in Great 
Britain were equivalent to the manual labor of 
two hundred millions of persons. The increase 
has been very greet since then. 

It is now six hundred millions.—Eps. Pua. 


Baines’s ‘‘ Cotton Manufactures,” p. 243. 


It is beyond the scope of | 


to this, that the labor of one person, aided 
by them, can now produce as much yarn as 
two hundred could have produce fifty years 

0.”’* 

Farey, in his “ Treatise on the Steam 
Engine,” says: ‘An extensive cotton mill 
is a striking instance of the application of 
the greatest powers to perform a prodigious 
quantity of light and easy work. A steam 
engine of a hundred horse power, which 
has the strength of eight hundred and eighty 
men, gives a rapid motion to filty thousand 
spindles to spin fine cotton thread. Seven 
hundred and fifty men are sufficient to at- 
tend all the operations of such acotton mill ; 
and by the assistance of a steam engine, 
they will be enabled to spin as much thread 
as two hundred thousand men could do 
without machinery.” One man then, in a 
cotton factory, according to Farey’s calcula- 
_ tion, produces, on the average, as much as 
two hundred and sixty-six formerly did. 

A work published within the last year by 
W.C. Taylor, D. D., on ‘On the Cotton 
Manufacture of Great Britain,” says: Ma- 
chines now enable one man to produce as 
much yarn as three hundred could prodnce 
at the accession of George IiJ.” 

Dr. Taylor sets down, as the wages of 
‘operatives in cotton factories,” at the pre- 
sent day, 8,659,000 pounds sterling annual- 
ly, and estimates thesese wages to average 
from eight to ten shillings a week. This 
would give us upwards of three hundred 
thousand operatives; with which other es- 
timates agree. Multiply three hundred 
thousand by two hundred and fifty (the ave- 
rage of the above estimates of the power 
imparted to these operatives by machinery,) 
and we find that the cotton factories of 
Great Britain turn out an amount of work, 
that would have required, but eighty years 
ago, the labor of seventy-five millions of 
adults to perform ! 

And yet, cotton spinning is but one branch 
of a single manufacture, however important. 
In regard to another branch, and a very ex- 
tensive one, Dr. Taylor says: ‘* Machines 
enable one man and one boy to print as many 
goods as a hundred men and boys could 
have printed at the accession of George LIL.” 
The entire number of operatives actually 
engaged in all the branches of the cotton 
manufacture, are rated at eight hundred and 
thirty-three thousand.t Then there are the 
linen, the silk, and the woollen manufac- 
tures, employing between seven and eight 
hundzed thousand work-people,t and all 
aided by machinery somewhat similar to 
that of the cotton manufacture. When, in 
addition, we reflect, that there is hardly a 

department of industry in which the power 
of steam or the aid of ingenious mechanism 
_ abridging human labor, has not been adopt- 
ed, nay, that such improvements are extend- 
ing even to agriculture,) we shall hardly 
| resist the conclusion, that when considered 
equal to the labor of two hundred millions 
of adults, the new mechanical powers of 
production obtained by Great Britain dur- 














* Kennedy’s “‘ Rise and Progress of the Cot. 
ten Trade.” 


+ M’Culloch’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Commerce,” 
p. 415. 


+ Woollen about 350,000 ; Silk over 200,000 ; 
Linen nearly 200,000. 

§ The threshing machine is well known; and 
a recent English writer on the influence of ma- 
chinery, mentions a peculiarly censtructed 
plough, lately brought into use for ploughing up 
potatoes, by which “‘ one manard one horse 
get through as much work, as would, a few 
years ago, have required at least thirty labo- 
rers.”——Garkell’s Manufacturing Population 
of England, p. 340. 








ing the last century, are not extravagantly 
rated. 

Yet, for the present purpose, even such 
an admission is unnecessary. Suppose 
these powers equal to the labor of a single 
hundred mitlions only—but one-fourth more 
than the power known to be gained in cot- 
ton factories alone—how passing marvel- 
lous, in connection with the present condi. 
tion of labor, are the corollanes from that 
fact ! 

The proportion of families wholly unem- 
ployed in Great Britain, is estimated at over 
one-fiith of the entire population ; and if to 
this we add the distributors of wealth, it 
will leave but two thirds of the inhabitants, 
say eighteen millions of men, women and 
children.* Of these little more than one-third 
are actual laborers; say, however, seven 
millions. Now, in aid of the manual labor 
of these seven millions of human workmen, 
Great Britain may be said to have imported 
from the vast regions of invention, a hun- 
dred millions of powerful and passive 
slaves; slaves that consume neither food 
nor clothing ; slaves that sleep not, weary 
not; sicken not; gigantic slaves that drain 
subterranean lakes, in their master’s service ; 
or set in motion, ata touch from his hand, 
machinery, under which the huge and solid 
buildings that contain it groan and shake ; 
ingenious slaves, that outrival in the delica- 
cy of their operations, the touch of man, 
and put to ‘shame the best exertions of his 
steadiuess and accuracy. Yet slaves patient, 
obedient, submissive; from whom no rebel- 
lion need be feared ; who cannot suffer cru- 
elty or experience pain. 

These unwearying and inanimate slaves 
outnumber the human laborers who direct 
their operations, on the average at least four- 
teen to one. What has been the result of 
this importation ? 

If we shut our closet doors, and refuse to 
take the answer from the state of things as 
it actually exists, we shall say, that aid 
thus sent down as it were from Heaven to 
stand by and assist man in his severest toils, 
must have rendered him easy in his cireum- 
stances, rich in all the necessaries and com- 
forts of life, a master instead of a slave, a 
being with leisure for enjoyment and im- 
provement, a freeman delivered from the 
original curse which declared that in the 
sweat of his brow should man eat bread al! 
the days of his life. But if, rejecting mere 
inference, we should step out into the world, 
with our eyes open and our sympathies 
awake, then we may begin to feel with the 
peasant when he burns up threshing ma- 
chines, and to comprehend why the barber 
of Preston was driven from Lancashire by 
fear of violence from those who earned a 
living by the old mode of spinning. 

We shall see the new servants competing 
with those they might be made to serve. 
We shall see a contest going on in the mar- 
ket of labor between wood and iron on the 
one hand and human thews and sinews on 
the other; a dreadful contest, at which hu- 
manity shudders and reason turns, astonish« 
ed, away. 

We shall see masters engaging, as the 
cheapest, most docile and least troublesome 
help, the machine instead of the man.t And 
we shall see the man, thus denied even the 
privilege to toil, shrink home, with sicken- 





* Colquhoun, p. 109. Wade’s Working Clas- 
ses, p. 549. 

+ “* The self-acting.mu/e has the important 
advantage of rendering the mill owners inde- 
pendent of the combinations and strikes of the 
working spinners.”’—Baines’s Cotton Mnnufac- 
ture, p. 207. 
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ing heart, to the cellar where his wife and| more manageable agent must of course be 
children herd, and sink down on its damp | retained. 

floor, to ask of his despair, where these | 
things shall end? whether the soulless; ruse the following, from the writings of one 
slaves, bred year by year from the teeming | who seems, more thaa any other of Eng- 
womb of science, shall, in very deed, surely | land’s modern economists, to have written 


If this seem exaggerated irony, let us pe- | 


and silently thrust aside, into idleness and 


starvation, their human competitors, until, | 


like other extinct races of animals, the labo- 
rer perishdrom the earth ? 

Here, then, is another phase of the mys- 
terious anomaly of our day. Mechanical 


improvements, inevitable even if they were | 


nischievous, and in themselves a rich bles- 
sing as surely as they are inevitable—are 
becoming, by some strange perversion of 
their use, a eruel and deadly curse. 





stead of toiling by his side. 


profits ; and these, in their fall, bring down 
wages with them. 
And yet, will any man, who stands on 


his reputation for sanity, affirm that the ne- | 


cessary result from over-production is fa- 
m‘ne? that because labor produces more 


than even luxury can waste, labor shall not | 


have bread to eat? If we can imagine a 
point in the progress of improvement, at 
which atu the necessaries and comforts of 
life shall be produced without human labor, 
are we to sup 
when that point is reached, is to be dismis- 
sed by his masters, from their emp!oyment ? 
to be told that he is now a useless incum- 
brance which they cannot afford to hire? 
But vo such point can ever be reached. 
Very true. Yet,as the asymptote to the 
hyperbola, we are ever approaching it. And 


They | 
stand in array over against the laborer, in- | 
They overstock | 
the market; prices decline; that lowers | 


se, that the human laborer, | 


in favor of the people : 
«s There is truly no commodity—if so dis- 


| paraging an epithet may be applied to na- | 
pone’ noblest production—so precious as 


man. J>ven an untutored Indian from the 
| plains of Africa will fetch a hundred pound 


structed and indefatigable European! Yet, 
see how he is depreciated! We give no- 
thing fer an article with which we are 


water, though indispensable to support life. 
But an Englishman has become less valua- 


‘ble than either element; he is not only | 


without price, but is actually become what 


algebraists call a negative quantity, that is, | 
something worth less than nothing? and a) 


| premium has positively been offered for his 
| expatriation !* 

Now, in these United States, there is no 
| such condition of things at present. 
|New country we have not yet reached, nor 
| closely approached, that point. We are in 
what Adam Smith calls the progressive state. 
Labor is a commodity for which the demand, 
as a common rule, still exceeds the supply. 
An American, toemply the language of a 
British author, is still a positive quantity. 
| But are not the same causes at work here, 
that have produced so fatal a result in the 
older country ? Is not the laborer here, as 


in the slave market of America; but how | 
much more valuabie were a civilized, in- | 


abundantly supplied, not even for air and | 


“i 
In this | 
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Do we thank God that such reas ‘ning ap- 
| plies not to our case? That we are not as 
other nations, or even as king-ridden Eng- 
jland? Do we point to our sparse popula- 
tion, to our wide spreading domain? These 
assure us that the evil day is not yet upon 
‘us, but not that time will fail to bring it at 
last. Take New England, with her busy 
operatives and her splendid machinery 
Close to her population the safety-valve of 
the public lands. Decree that when her 
| work-people feel the iron hand of competi- 
tion pressing too harshly upon them, they 
shall not be allowed to escape to the free 
woods and rich Jands of the Far West. And 
what assurance should we have that at 
, Lowell, and Lynn, and Salem, the same 
scenes would not soon be re-produced that 
/now win our sympathy for the oppresed 
| laborer of Britain? In point of lact, do we 
not find, even now, that the continual ten- 
dency of wages in New England is to de- 
cline? 

Our peculiar situation, then, postpones, 
hot avoids, for us, the fate that now immi- 
/nently threatens England. When the land 
of refuge in the West is reclaimed and occu- 
pied, our laborers too may become the vic- 
| tims of machinery and of over-production. 

Alchymists used to expend their ives in 
search of the philosopher's stone, which 
was to turn all baser meta!s into gold.-—— 
| Statesmen, in these modern days have a 
| difierent task before them ; it is to detect that 
| bad and fatal element in the politico-eco- 

nomical system of the age, that turns all 
| good into evil; that renders plenty a curse ; 
| that changes the means of creating wealth 


in Great Britain, a “‘ commodity,” bid for in | into prolific sources of poverty ; that makes 
the market as wheat or cotton is; of much’ peace a scourge, and war almost a blessing. 
value, if very scarce ; commanding less wa-, _In the prosecution of that task, what vi- 
ges, as population gradually fills up the | tal questions cross the inquirers path! Must | 
market of labor; and liable to become, as in | the working-man continue a commodity in 
England, a negative quantity, a wanderer,| the market, underbid by machinery, and 
begging for toil, whenever any causes com-| crushed down even by the best improve- 


it such a result seem flagrantiy absurd in the 
extreme, it is actually experienced in a de- 
gree. Men are told that machines have 
filled their places, and that their services are 
| no longer required, 

For a time, indeed, even the vast ma- 
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pals? 


chinery of England increased, instead of di- 
minishing the demands for labor. Rapidly 
as accumulated the supply, more rapidly 
still increased the demand. England manu- 
factured for half the world, and thus em- 
ployed both the living ]aborerand the inani- 
mate slave. But other countries—our own 
especially—have learned to manufacture for 
themselves ; England’s market is curtailed ; 
England’s employer must abridge his pro- 
duction by hiring less labor. The living 
laborer—the expensive one, who eats and 
drinks and wears—-is dismissed. Unem- 
ployed operatives crowd the market places, 
and swarm in the streets. And, as it will 
not do, now-a-days, to put these superflu- 
ous vagrants to death, as the Spartarts did 
their Helots, when they became inconve- 
niently numerous; and as gradual starva- 
tion is very horrible, besides being slow in 
its effects; it has occurred to British states- 


men to propose, as a last resort, a premium | 


on emigration. The men cannot be used, 
therefore they must be got rid of.* To send 
off the machines might equally answer the 
case. But what business-man would think 
of such a proceeding? The cheaper and 





* British Statesmen calculate, with the ut- 
most coolness, to what extent the market is 
glutted with labor. The permanent surplus of 
laboring people in Ireland is officially estimated 
at one-fifth of the entire population.— Parlia- 
mentary Papers, vol. vili., p. 4; Sess. 1830. 
Enson calculates it one-fourth. 

In the British House cf Commons, Mr. Cha’s 
Buller lately gave notice of a motion for March 
14, 1843, “‘ to move the resolutions on the neces- 
sity of extensive and systematic colonization, 
with a view of bettering the coudition of the 
people.” 


bine to surfeit the markets that are open to 
the produce of his labor? If his exertions 
increase, may not the reward of that in- 
creased exertion be an amount of production 
hat will deprive him of employment? Ii 
he obey the command to increase and mul- 
tiply, does not growing population tend to 
the same result? If the inventive genius of 
America, no whit behind that of Enrope, 


brings into being machine after machine, to | 


perform the labor, and to take the place of 
man, is not the laborer, here as in England, 
thereby liable to be crowded out of the per- 
misssion to work for his daily bread? Is it 
not here as in older States, a condition un- 
der which alone labor is assured of a fair re- 
ward, that there shal! not be too much labor ? 
And is it not the direct tendency of inven- 
tion and of population to violate that condi- 
tion? 
ture of things, why its violation should pro- 
duce other than the most cheering and de- 
sirable results; leisure, comfort, assured 
competence, independence and equality? 
| Can there be any reasun, other than one ar- 
| tificial and arbitrary, why the producers of 
| the necessaries and comiorts of life should 
| then only be secure of their portion of those 
necessaries and comforts, when the world 
is not overstocked with these? As rationally 
might we decide, that when a huge goblet 
of water stands before a man fainting with 
thirst, he shall not be suffered to put his 
parched lips to the crystal liquid at all, be- 
cause he cannot drain the vessel of its con- 
tents to the last drop. 











_ * Wade’s “‘ History of the Middle and Work- 
ing Classes,” pp. 93—4. 





But is there any reason, an the na- | 


‘ments of the age? For every one that is 
| benefitted by these, must tens of thousands 
be destroyed? Must civilization have her 
few selected sons of preference, and her 
millions of step-children, out-cast and for- 

saken? Must labor, the only creator of 
| wealth, lose, from age to age and irom cen- 
| tury to century, one portion after another of 
| its just and fitting reward ? 

And if not, what is the remedy ? 

When that question is answered, then 
will ONE oF THE PROBLEMS OF THE AGE be 
solved. 

sinsesiitienien 

A Sien.—We clip the following from the 
Portland Argus of May 12th, one of the 
'most influential democratic papers in the 
| State of Maine. 


Socra, Rerorm.—We have received the 
first number of the Social Reformer, pub- 
lished at Hallowell, and edited by John Al- 
ilen, Esq. It is a smal! sheet, good paper, 
and well filled with useful information. It 
is devoted to the Principles of Fourier. We 
wish it success, and intend to devote a por- 
tion of our columns to explaining and illus- 
trating the principles and advantages of the 
system. 
We have paid some attention to this sub- 
| ject for the last few years, and can say with 
some confidence that it is the most, if not 
‘the only mode of association, that appears 
capable of indefinite increase, and general 
and permanent benefit to the human race. 
See the report of the General Convention, 
| held in New York, May 4th, in our columns 
| to-day. 
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THE LADY’S DREAM. 


FROM HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


The lady lay in her bed, 
Her couch so warm and soft, 

But her sleep was restless and broken still; 
For turning often and oft 

From side to side, she muttered and moaned, 
And toss’d her arms aloft. 


At last she started up, 
And gazed on the vacant air, 
With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there— ' 
And then in the pillow she buried her face 
From visions ill to bear. 


The very curtains shook 
Her terror was so extreme, 

And the light that fell on the broidered quilt 
Kept a tremulous gleam ; 

And her voice was hollow and shook as she 
“Oh me! that awful dream! [eried : 


“ That weary, weary walk, 
In the church-yard’s dismal ground! 
And those horrid things, with shady wings, 
That came and flitted round— 
Death, death, and nothing but death, 
In every sight and sound! 


“And oh! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 

With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ;— 

And the voice that cried, ‘For the pomp of 
We haste to an early tomb! [pride, 


‘‘¢ For the pomp and pleasure of pride, 
We toil like Afric slaves, 

And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves ;’— 

And then he pointed—-I never saw 
A ground so full of graves ! 


And still the coffins came, 
With their sorrowful trains and slow ; 
Coffin after coffin still, 
A sad and sickening show ; 
From grief exempt, I never had dreampt 
Of such a World of Woe! 


“Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 

Of the many, many troubles of life 
That grieve this earthly ball— 

Disease, and Hunger, Pain and Want, 
But now | dreampt of them ali! 


“For the blind and the cripple were there, 
And the babe that pined for bread, 

And the houseless man, and .the widow poor 
Who begged—to bury the dead ; 

The naked, alas, that I might have clad, 
The famished that I might have fed ! 


‘‘ The sorrow I might have soothed, 


And the unreg-rded tears ; 

For many a thronging shape was there, 
Frem long forgotten years ; 

Aye, even the poor rejected Moor, 
Who raised my childish fears ; 


“ Each pleading look, that long ago 
Iscanned with a heedless eye; 

Each face was gazing as plainly there, 
As when [ passed it by; 

Woe, woe for me, if the past should be 
Thus present when I die! 


“ No need of sulphurous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 

But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pity and dole— 

In everlasting retruspect— 
Will ring my sinful sou! ! 


“Alas! I have walked through life 
Too heedless where I trod; 

Nay, helping to trample my fello.y worm, 
And fill the burial sod— 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmark’d of God! 


“JT drank the richest draughts : 
And ate whatever is good— 


| Fish and flesh, and fowl! and fruit, 


Supplied with hungry mood; 
But I never remembered the wretched ones 
That starve for want of food! 


‘1 dressed as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 

With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold ; 

But I never remembered the naked limbs 
That froze with winter’s cold. 


‘“ The wounds I might have healed! 
The human sorrow and smart! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so foul a part ; 

But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart!” 


She clasp’d her fervent hands, 
And the tears began to stream ; 

Large, and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme ; 

And yet, oh yet, that many a Dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream ! 


a 

Our last contained a brief notice of the 
Clermont Phalanx, informing our readers of 
the intention of our Cincinnati friends to 
take possession of the Domain selected for 
their Association. The Cincinnati Daily 
Atlas, of a subsequent date, contains an ac- 
count of the fulfilment of this design, which 
is of a character so deeply interesting, that 
we transfer it, entire, to our columns. We 
are sure that all Associationists who read 
this account will, like ourselves, feel a sym- 
pathetic glow of enthusiasm and emotions 
of sincere pleasure and gratulation. The 
enthusiasm of our friends is an earnest and 
an augury of that holy religious fire, which 
will, ere long, burn in the hearts of huma- 
nity, and inspire to deeds of heroism of a 
far other sort from those which have, in 
times past, commanded the admiration of 
the world—the Noble Workers will go forth 
to renovate and redeem the earth and win 
brighter laurels than ever crowned the brows 
of heroes of destruction. 


CLERMONT PHALANX. 


The great Social Movement—Another Phalanx 
in Ohio— Cincinnati Associationists— Deli ght- 
ful Steamboat Excursion—Morally Sublime 
Spectacle. 

The mighty movement in the world of 
mind, which, for the last half century has 
been observed by the reflecting class of men, 
begins to produce visible effects of a striking 
character in this lower “world of matter. 











New creations of thought are constantly 
followed by new material forms and modes 
_of existence, in endless variety. The mind 
| of CoLuMBus conceives of an undiscovered 
| hemisphere, and lo! the immediate effect is 
| the transformation of millions of human 
| beings from a state of degraded serfdom, 
ignorance and monstrous lethargy, into one 

of more exalted freedom, intelligence, and 
| active enterprise and industry! A Newron, 
-a Davy, a Fuiron, a Wart, or a FRANK- 


| ° 
‘| LIN conceives a thought, and behold! the 


_ hitherto uncontrollable elements are brought 
under subjection to the willof man, and are 
made his ministering servants! CHARLES 
Fourrer conceives of Universat Unity 
and Soctan Harmony, and we now witness 
in our midst a rapidly increasing multitude, 
earnestly active to realize the sublime con- 
ception ! 





One year ago, a few humble individuals 
of Cincinnati began to hold weekly meei- 
ings, to converse together concerning the 
new Science of Society, by Fourrer, which 
was then gradually unfolding itself through 
the publications oi a few of its earnest ad- 
vocates in New York andin Europe. Those 
meetings scon became public, and have 
steadily augmented in numbers and in inte- 
rest up to the present time. The result is 
with them as it has been with thousands of 
others, a full faith in the practieability and 
even absolute necessity of reorganising So- 
ciety according to the laws of order disco- 
vered by Fourrer. ‘The necessity of anew 
form of Society appears to them in the fact, 
| that honest industry, frugality and econo- 
|my are now (under existing Society) no 
longer the guaranties of pecuniary indepen- 
| dence; nor are intellectual acquirements 
nor the moral] virtues any longera sure pass- 
port to places of trust and dignity ; but, on 
| the contrary, that the reverse of all this pre- 
vails. Hence they are compelled to aban- 
don a social state which produces such re- 
sults, and seek a refuge in an entirely new 
order, based upon the Digfity of Labor, and 
the establishment of just relations between 
the three producing powers of man, which 
are Skill, Capital, and Labor, and of which 
Labor is the chief. 

In obedience to these convictions, about 
100 families and some single persons form- 
ed themselves into a body, taking the name 
of the “Cincinnati Phalanx,” and united 
their means in the purchase of a tract of 
land on the fertile banks of the Ohio river, 
about 35 or 40 miles above this city in 
Clermont county, where they design putting 
into practical operation the principles oi 
their new faith. They now assume the 
name of the Clermont Phalanx. 


On Thursday last, (the 9th of May,) the 
whole company, with their friends and invit- 
ed guests, (nearly 200 in all,) proceeded on 
board the steamboat Yucatan, whieh had 
been chartered for the purpose, to visit their 
Domain, and to leave behind them on the 
ground a Pioneer Band of 24 able-bodied 
volunteers, to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for the reception of a detachment of 
the Phalanx as soon as possible. 


The excursion was delightful beyond de- 
scription ; and the ceremonies on the ground 
were truly impressive: they were simple, 
plain, and without the least ostentation, 
and yet, at the same time, they were mag- 
nificently grand and imposing ; but it was 
a moral grandeur and an intellectual magni- 
ficence, not visible to the merely sensual 
observer. 

The day was one of the finest of the sea- 
son. The pure breath of spring, waftin 
gentle breezes, refreshed the senses, as wit 
an exhilarating balm ; while the ever-vary- 
ing landscape, redolent with beauty, lay se- 
renely reposing, beneath the fond caresses 
of the smiling sun. It was a glorious day! 
and an image oi that yet more glorious day, 
which is now dawning upon the world of 
mind, exhibiting the rising Sun of Heaven, 
with His resplendent beams of Love and 
Truth, warming into renovated life and 
beauty those Divine plants of true science, 
which spring up from the seeds of the 
W orp, the immutable laws of Divine order. 
The science of Associative Industry, is 
surely no other than a branch fromthe One 
Great Vine; for it teaches us how we can 
conform, in all our daily and hourly duties 
and socia! relations, to the great fundamental 
law of Him who declares himself to be THE 
VINE. 
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«“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- | 
self,” is the grand social law which the As- 
sociationists are seeking to establish; and 
an earnest of the accomplisment was given 
to the happy company on this occasion; 
for its spirit seemed to pervade every bosom 
and beam from every eye—it seemed to an- 
imate the graceful forms of the young mai- 
dens, and to flash from the eyes of the young 
men, a8 they moved in the mazy dance; | 
and it was reflected back, in approving | 
glances from the more aged matrons and 





THE PHALANX. 
from the band sent back their lengthened | 
echo from the hills, mingled with the voice 
of song from happy young men and mai- 
dens, making vocal with human melody the | 
groves where but recently was heard the | 
discordant yell of the savage Indian. | 

Before the company left, the Pioneer band | 
had erected a house of boards, sufficient to | 
shelter them from the inclement weather. 
Tents were pitched, and all the parapherna- 


lia of a new settlement were scattere 


| around. The sound of the woodman’s axe, | 
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friends of our Race with the request that 
they do not attempt to establish Association, 
until 

I. They have secured the co-operation of 
a sufficient number of men and women of 
congenial tempers, devoted trom generous 
impulse and conviction to this cause of God 
and Man; until 

II. They have maturely deliberated upon 
and distinctly comprehended the laws of Or- 
der and the arrangements which Justice pre- 
scribes; until 

Ill. They have actually at their command 


sires of the joyful group. Music and danc- | and the busy hum of industry, gave certain | such ample capital as to preserve them from 


ing never seemed so appropriate as on this 
occasion; for the harmony of sounds and 
the “* poetry of motion” were fitfully blen- 
ded with that ‘celestial harmony of soul 
which pervaded every bosom. 

During the passage up the river, after the 
young people had amused themselves and 
others in the dance, one of the company 
drew the attention of all on board to graver 
things, in an appropriate discourse, concern- 
ing the spiritual interests of man, which 
was listened to with attention, and received 
with cordial approbation, and was concluded 
with a fervent appeal to the omnipresent 
Searcher of all hearts. 

At about 2 o’clock, p. m., the boat touch- 
ed the landing of the Domain, and the com- 
pany arranged themselves into the order 
previously agreed upon, and marched in 
procession toa spot selected for the purpose, 
where the following exercises were per- 
formed : 

ORDER OF PROCESSION. 


1. Band of Music. 
2. Band of Pioneers. 
3. President of the Phalanx. 
4. The Executive Council. 
5. Membersof the Phalanx and invited 
Guests. 
EXERCISES. 
ist. Reading of the Word. A part of the 


20th chapter of Exodus, containing the law 
delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai, a part 
of the 5th chapter of the Gospel by Mat- 
thew, containing the eight beatitudes, and a 
part of the 6th chapter of the Book of Deu- 
teronomy, (from the Ist to the 15th verses) 
were read in a clear and audible manner by 
Joun Wuirtr. 

2d. Prayer, by A. H. Lonctey. - 

3d. An address by the President of the 
Phalanx. In thisaddress, Judge Loorzovur- 
Row, in his peculiarly happy manner, con- 
gratulated his associates on the auspicious 
event for which they were assembled ; took 
a survey of the state of social disorder from 
which they were fleeing; then directed at- 
tention to the “promised land,” which, as 
from the top of Pisgah, was seen to lie be- 
fore them; spoke of it as being the grand 
end of all civil and religious institutions 
which have existed on earth, since the de- 
cline and “fall” of man from a state of 
—- and happiness in which he once ex- 
isted ; as being that greatest of all good, of 
which the Prophets have written, and A pos- 
tles preached, and for which Martyrs have 
died; and declared it to be the fulfilment of 
the Gospel of Jesus Curist, in the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of Heaven upon 
Earth, the reign of Universal Peace, and 
the restoration of Universal Unity. 

4th. Prayer, by J. P. Scuroeper. 

5th. Benediction, by Ropert Smiru. 

The company then separated, and form- 
ing again into various little groups, were 
soon scattered over the Domain, some exa- 
mining the peculiarities of soil, sites for 
buildings, garden spots, pleasure grounds, 
&c., while the sweet cadences of music 


indications of the speedy transformation of | 
the forest into fruitful fields, and of the | 
wilderness into delightful gardens. Of the 
prowess of man’s physical arm, we have 
had many proofs ; but there is more power 
in the arm of man than has yet been deve- 
loped. When man, by the adoption of Di- 
vine laws, yields himself a willing instru- 
ment of the Divine will, his arm will be 
nerved with Omnipotence, and he will learn 
to perceive in a far higher sense than ever 
before, that ‘«* The wilderness shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” 

The Domain selected is in Clermont 
county, about 38 miles from Cincinnati. It | 
is a pleasant, healthy situation, and com- | 
prises about 1000 acres. It lies directly on | 











anxieties and risks; 


For only where these conditions are fulfill- 
ed can there be realized that Attractive in- 
dustry, and abundant Wealth and Beauty, 
which are the foundations upon which the 
higher Social and Religious Harmonies must 
be reared. Only thus can Associations be 
successfully established. But we rejoice in the 
assurance, that when once established, they 
will act with ever-increasing power, thorough. 
ly to redeem the tens of thousands oppressed 
by want and temptation, from their present 
miseries — miseries which no Superficial 
Charities but only Radical Justice can re- 
lieve or cure. 

Resolved, 5th. That in view of the vast. 
ness of the change proposed by Association ; 
the ignorance in regard to it which still so 


the Ohio, running back from the river about | generally prevails ; the unfitness for its rela- 
a mile, and, with the exception of about / tionships and duties which false or defective 
150 acres, is heavily timbered with ash,| Education has rendered so nearly universal ; 
hickory, black walnut, Locust, poplar, su- | the infidelity, if not hostility, of the great 


gar maple, &c. There is, doubtless, a suf- | 
ficiency of wood that can be cleared off, and | 
sold to steamboats, to pay the whole cost, 
of the place, $20,000. Most of itis rolling | 
land, and in the hills are found springs sul- | 
ficient for the purposes of the Association. | 
The size of the trees indicate a strong and | 
fertile soil. 

Since we left, we have learned that the 
pioneers have purchased a raft of lumber, | 
and are erecting a building of 84 feet long, 
with a spacious dining hall extending 
through it, and 7 rooms on each side for | 
families. There are many families waiting | 
and ready to move up as soon as suitable | 
accommodations can be had. About half, 
of the present Pioneers are farmers, and the | 
remainder mechanics. 

At 6 o'clock, p. m., the company, with | 
the exception of the Pioneer band, re-em- | 
barked, and assembled on the hurricane | 
deck. When the vessel had shoved out | 
into the stream, a mutual exchange of sa- | 
lutes from the party on board and the one 
on shore, rent the air with their shouts, | 
while the band pathetically played the tune 
of « Old Lang Syne,” and the steamer re- 
turned to the city, where she arrived at half 


| 


) past 9 P. M. 


A MEMBER OF THE PHALANX. 





A WORD OF CAUTION. 
Among the resolutions passed at the Gene- 
ral convention of Associationists, held in 
April last, as an expression of the maturest 


mass of those who possess Capital or Wealth ; 
the necessarily inadequate pecuniary resour- 
ces of the pioneer Associations already com- 
menced ; and the certainty that much waste, 
both of efforts and means, must attend the 
commencement of changes so mighty, we 
earnestly advise the Friends of Association, 
every where, to proceed with circumspection 
and deliberation in all practical movements, 
and, wherever circumstances shall not impe- 


_ratively dictate a different course, to concen. 


trate their energies and efforts on the experi- 
ments already commenced in preference to 
undertaking new enterprises. 

We reproduce these resolutions to urge 
them again more particularly upon the at- 
tention of our friends. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the great movement in 
which we have commenced, may be con- 
ducted too rapidly and without sufficient re- 
gard to the ultimate consequences we have 
in view. By this it is not meant that there 
can be too much activity and real energy 
displayed in the propagation of the new 


doctrines ; for, in fact, the need of them in 


Society is so pressing, that many thou- 
sands of the best minds and hearts might be 
profitably engaged in communicating them 
to the public. But what we intend is, that 
there is danger of running too hastily into 
practical experiments, before the minds of 
the projectors are prepared for the change, 
and before they have provided suitable 








wisdom of the persons composing that Con- 
vention, and representing the whole body 
of Associationists in the United States, 
were the following : 


Resolved, 4th. That regarding Association 
not as an invention of human ingenuity, but 
as a discovery of the DIVINE ORDER of ao. 
ciety, we solemnly protest against retarding 
this Providential and Humane movement, by 
premature, rash and fragmentary underta- 
kings; and foreseeing, as we do, that success 
in these enterprises requires disinterestedness, 





sagacity and perseverance, we appeal to the 


means for the successful realization of the 
truth. The forming of an Association is no 
small affair: it cannot be accomplished in a 
day, nor without money; nor should it be 
undertaken in advance of the most cautious 
and elaborate preparations. No doubt that 
some of the advantages of associated effort 
may be realized even under the most inaus- 
picious circumstances; but this is not what 
the cause and the country now demand.— 
What we need above everything else, is @ 
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full and complete demonstration of the prac- 
ticability and efficiency of Fourier’s discove- 
ries, which cannot be obtained except by a 
compliance with all the conditions his sys- 
tem requires. 

It should be remembered that the plan of 
Fourier is not one which he presents as of 
his own devising. He insists throughout 
his works, and his best. informed disciples, 
in France, in Great Britain, and in this 
country, insist that his principles are definite 
and scientific, founded upoa precise mathe- 
matical calculations, and incapable of appli- 
cation according to the arbitrary caprice or 
fancy of individuals. In short, it is the 
Divine System he reveals; its requirements 
are positive ; all its parts are accurately de- 


practice as a whole. 

Now, Fourier tells us that the smallest 
Association which can be formed, with any 
reasonable prospect of success, in every par- 
ticular, must consist of at least four or five 
hundred persons. A perfect association, 
however, will require over fifteen hundred. 
The reason of this is, that it seeks to harmo- 
nize all theedifferent interests and characters 
of society, which can only be done by the 
SeriaAL Oreanization. With a limited 
number of persons and small means the or- 
ganization of groups and series can not be 
effected, or can only be effected on the most 
imperfect scale. All the varieties of indus- 
trial taste and skill cafi not be embraced ina 
small body, so that the danger of collision 
and conflict increases in proportion to the 
smallness of the number of persons enga- 
ged. Nor can those immense economies 
which are among the main advantages of 
united effort be secured, without large con- 
tributions of men and means. 

We must, therefore, urge upon our friends 
throughout the country, not to begin any 
1ew attempts to form associations, but to 
concentrate on those already formed. At 
least they should not begin any new attempts 
until they have collected a fund of substan- 
tial capital, and thoroughly indoctrinated 
the proposed members into the philosophy 
and spirit of the new society. There have 








combined efforts and assistance of the friends 
of the cause in all parts of the nation. Let 
these efforts be heartily given; let persons 
who have capital invest it in the experiments 
on foot rather than in new trials: let men 
and women, anxious to see the realization 
of the glorious truth of Social Unity, join 
themselves to such as have already broken 
ground in the movement. In this way alone 
can we hope in a few years to exhibit such 
practical results as will silence all gainsay- 
ers. 

We know, when the truths of Social 
Science once break upon the mind in all 
their beauty and fulness, it becomes ardent- 
ly desirous to see their practical fulfillment. 


It is hard to restrain this benevolent and 
scribed ; and it can only be rightly tested in | 


holy desire. Groaning as many of us are 
under the curse of civilized duplicity and 


_ wrong, we long to escape from it, and fly to 


some better state. The feeling is natural; 
but prudence requires that it shoul be kept 
in check fora time. With every good As- 
sociationist, the first wish will be to see the 
Justice and Love of the Combined Order 
PRACTICALLY DEMONSTRATED, which can 


/only be through thorough conformation to 








all the laws and conditions required by that 
order. 

The course pursued by our friends in 
France, who have the advantage of a better 
acquaintance with Fourier’s views than we 
have, who have been many years engaged 
in the study of them, and are enlightened 
by his manuscripts and former personal 
communications, has been of the most cau- 
tious and deliberate kind. Thus far, they 
have deprecated any practical movement, 
but devote their efforts exclusively to the 
work of propagation, to prepare the minds 
of the people and to collect the necessary 
funds. In about one year from this time, 


they will begin a practical movement, and 


not till then; for, when they do undertake 
it, they wish it to be perfect. Such slow- 
ness, is not, of course, to be expected in this 
country ; but greater deliberation is certainly 


| needed. 


been already several excellent experiments | 
staried in different parts of the country, the | 


failure of which (but this we do not yet an- 
ticipate in any case) would bring grievous 


disparagement upon the cause, but the suc- | 


cess of which would be greatly acce!erated 
by concentration. 


We do not say this in order to dampen the 
enthusiasm of our friends, with whose 
strivings and aspirations we most earnestly 
sympathize. Wehonor their zeal; we love 
the energy so characteristic of American 
freemen ; we will co-operate with them in 


-all reasonable undertakings, but at the 


Let all those persons, | 


therefore, who aie prepared for Harmonic | 
It is our very interest in their undertakings 


Life, give their aid, if possible, to the com- 
munities now in being, instead of resorting 
to new projects. In New England, there is 
Brookfarm, at West Roxbury, where the 


prospects of reducing Fourier’s system to | 


practice are most flattering; in the neighbor- | 


hood of this city, there is the North Ameri- 
can Phalanx, in Monmouth, Co. N. J. ; in 
Pennsylvania, there are the Leraysville and 
the Sylvania Phalanx ; and in Ohio, the Ohio 


same time we wish them to beware of disu- 
nited, fragmentary and unorganized effort. 


which prompts us to send forth these sug- 
gestions. Our lives and hearts and reputa- 
tions are so deeply staked in the success of 
Association, that we invoke the choicest 
blessings of Heaven upon -all who are in 
any way engaged in the noble work. May 
God give them wisdom, and strength, and the 
spirit of forbearance and self-sacrifice. Hard 
and rough, indeed, is the way for the pre- 


Phalanx, besides thosein other States, all of | sent; but oh! how bright and glorious 
which, for a perfect final triumph, need the | opens the future ! 





From the Primitive Expounder, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

AvpHabeLruia.—It will be interesting to 
many of our readers to learn that this Asso- 
ciation has surmounted the difficulties of a 
commencement, and is prospering gloriously. 
Tney have taken deeds for 2406 acres of land, 
625 of which are cleared; and probably be- 
fere this, deeds have been taken for 540 
acres more, including 353 acres cleared. The 
cest of this land will be about $31,000. This 
includes the water-power on both sides of the 
river, and the choice of building on either; 
so that they have 2146 acres to begin with, 
of which 978 acres are improved. 

They have drawn a plan for a temporary 
mansion, whicn is intended to be used for 
workshops after the Phalanstery is built, which 
they do not intend to commence this season. 
This temporary mansion is to be two stories 
high, 248 feet long, 23 feet wide, with three 
winpgs,—one at each end, extending each 
backward 80 feet, and one in the middle, 115 
feet, for dining-room, kitchen, baking, and 
washing rooms. They have on hand from 20 
to 25,000 feet of lumber, besides a first-rate 
saw-miill, with 74 acres of first-rate timbered 
land around it, and another saw-mill, which 
they have engaged for the season. These 
mills are now going day and night, The 
mansion will probably be located on the north 
side of the river, on a beautiful plain in the 
middle of a valley two miles wide, with a 
view of the railroad for miles each way, and 
the hills on the north and south. 

The “ State Journal ” of this village takes 
an exception to the name, and wishes that it 
might be changed for some Eng\ish or In- 
dian cognomen, as the ‘Kalamazoo Phalanx,’” 
or the * Kalamazoo Industrial Association.” 
The name Alphadelphia is not of our choos- 
ing, and consequently we do not feel pecu- 
liarly partial to it; but it is certainly prefer- 


| abie to the substitutes which have been of- 


fered. It is composed of two Greek words: 
alpha, the first letter of the Greek alphabet, 
used numerically to signify the first,* and 
delphia, lovely, or loving ; and means when 
joined, the first loving association,—the 
first organized in the State for social reform 
on the principle of love. It is short, expressive 
harmonious, and poetical; much more so than 
either cf the substitutes proposed; and cer- 
tainly, none the worse for being Greek. Has 
not that editor a singular taste, who can pre- 
fer such long, awkard, unharmonious names 
as the Kalamazoo Phalanx, or Kalamazoo 
Industrial Association ? 

Without expressing any opinion in regard 
to the propriety of the name Alphadelphia, or 
the “ taste’? of those who may prefer another, 
we have a thought to express, suggested by 
the above, which we wish our friends would 
take into consideration. It is this, that in 
view of Associations being formed all over 
the country, which we have no dowt ere long 
they will be, the old Indian names of the lo- 
calities be selected. They are frequently 
grand and euphonious, and generally expres- 
sive and poetical. Itseems to us that in this 
way only can these rich legacies of an extinct 
race be well preserved. This plan will at 
once obviate difficulties which we see will 
arise in obtaining names for future Associa- 
tions, and avoid those barbarous abuses of 
Eng'ish words and that absurd misuse of clas- 
sical and foreign names which have given to 
the towns, &c., of the United States, gene- 
rally, so incongruous and ridiculous an air, 
Will the hint be improved ? 


eine! oll 

Notice —The second edition of Mr. God- 
win's “* Popular View of the Doctrines of 
Charles Fourier,” is now in press. 
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(From the Brother Jonathan. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
The inhuman execution of Rosanna | 


Kean, a half-idiotic girl, under the laws of | 
the State of New Jersey, has revived in all | 


its force, the general question as to the right | 
and expediency of Capital Punishment. 
People are no longer disposed to regard the 
spectacle of a public execution with the in- 
difference or the brutal curiosity of times 
not long gone by. The announcement 
comes on us with al] the horror produced 
by reading one of those old-fashioned tra- 
gedies, in which the most revolting crimes 
were openly enacted on the stage, and in 
which the actors generally ended the play 
by murdering one another. To whatever 


{by man shall his blood be shed.” 


ment in the case of murder. In regard to| lating famine, and the wrath was only 
this atrocious crime, it is conceived, that an | averted by the sacrifice of Saul’s seven 
exception must be made, were it for no more | sons. 

than the protection of society, and‘that both| If such then was the design of that an- 
common equity and the Divine law seem to | cient enactment, ‘*‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 


| require, that « Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, | blood, by man shall his blood be sked,” 


Much | the impropriety of applying it as a perma- 
untenable reasoning, it must be allowed, /nent rule of criminal legislation under the 
has been employed in behalf of the total | Christian economy, must be very apparent. 
abolition of capital punishment. The quiet- | We are continuing to act upon a law after 


ism of the Quakers, which has led them to | 
denounce all sorts of resistence to violence, 


in this field of little effect. People will not 
listen very patiently to arguments against | 


them to comply literally with the command | 
of turning the unsmitten cheek to the smiter 





source we may trace the change, the taste 
of the times is now unquestionably against 
those bloody pageants in which the ex- 
ecutioner figures as the most imposing per- 
sonage, and the last agonies oi a fellow- 
creature furnish the staple of the entertain- 
ment Not that the hideous exhibition 
could ever be congenial to human nature, 
at any period of our history. The heart of 
man recoils from the sight of a brother 
mortal ‘* plunged into eternity,” to use the 
hackneyed phrase, not in the heat of battle, 
or the melee of a drunken fray, but in the 
midst of the calm solemuities of justice, and 
with the cool deliberation of the slaughter- 
house. Nothing but the force of habit, and 
the strong belief that such retributions are 
essential to secure the ends of justice, could 
have reconciled men so long to scenes which 
must shock every feeling of our nature. 
And hence these feelings, kept down, under 
the high pressure of authority, from venting 
themselves against the higher functionaries 
of the death-dealing law, have wreaked 
themselves in idle indignation against the 
lowest and least responsible of them all— 
the unfortunate Jack Ketches and Abhor- 
sons, who are, in reality, no more worthy 
of censure or odium than the rope or the 
axe, the instruments of their trade, as they 
are the instruments of the law. Society 
upholds and vindicates its sanguinary code, 
and contents itself with execrating the hand 
by which it is carried into execution. Judges 
and jury, advocates and witnesses, who 
have consigned a criminal to the scaffold, 
are all honorable men, who have done good 
service to theircountry: buttoshake hands, 
or come into bodily contact with the person 
who carries their sentence into eflect, would 
be accounted pollution. Symptoms, how- 
ever, are beginning to appear, indicating 
that this anomalous state of things cannot 
Jast much longer. 
been gradually relaxing its bloody fangs. 
In most of the European states, capital 
punishment, even for the highest offences, 
are nearly, if not altogether abolished. 
And it would be strange indeed if, with all 
its boasted civilization, America should be 


the last to drop what can only be regarded | 


as the relic of a barbarous age. 
Much has been said, and said wisely and | 
well, against capital punishments. I[t has 


been argued and demonstrated, that they | 


only lacerate the feelings of the humane, 


without benefitting the criminal—that the | 
example tends to harden rather than deter | 
the profligate offender, and thus fails in the 
grand aim of civil penalties, the prevention | 


of crime—that it cuts off the offender from 
what the greatest sinner needs most, repent- 
ance and amendments of life. Butmany of 
those who are Jondest in reprobating our 
Sanguinary laws, as they formerly existed, 


The law has already | 


'of the other. Politicians of the philanthro- | 
| pic school have hurt their cause by main- | 
| taining that example is the sole end of all 
| punishment—a tenet which strikes more | 
deeply than they are aware against some | 
of the plainest truths of revelation. Lord | 
Brougham, with his wonted ingenuity, | 
maintained some time ago, that the rule | 
laid down in the text we have just quoted, | 
in regard to the shedding of blood, and_ 
which is generally referred to on the bench 
when pronouncing the doom of the murder- 
er, was not applicable to the times of the 
| New Testament. 
'show why—to assign any reason which 
might account fer such a law having been 


| 
| 





mit a few remarks. 


ot murder. 
is obvious from the Simple fact, that the 
unwitting shedder of blood, ** who killed 


in time past’—the man who “fetched a_ 
stroke with the axe to cut down a tree, and 
the head slipped from the helve, and lighted | 
upon his neighbor, so that he died”—was 
as liable to be punished with death, as the 
wilful murderer, unless he escaped by flee- 
ing to one of the cities of refuge. 
of kin was not merely permitted, but bound 
in duty to pursue and put that unfortunate 
person to death, provided he was found 
| without the walls of the refuge. The rea- 
son of the enactment must be apparent to 
all who have studied the verities of the gos- 
pel in the rites an! emblems of the law. It 
was to teach the absolute necessity of the 
great Atonement for sin, or that ** without | 
shedding of blood there was no remission.” 
The sins of the world were to be washed 
away by blood, in no other way, by no 
other ablution; and it was highly requisite, 
from the very commencement of the Divine 
administration, to teach men the value of 
blood. It became a type of the I'fe, the 
‘soul of man. When blood was shed, it! 
mattered not how, it became necessary to 
find an expiation for it; and as nothing but 
the death of the sinner, or of his surety, 
could atone for sin, so nothing but blood 
could atone for blood, unless the shedder of 
it took shelter in the refuge which typified 
the Savior. In like manner, wilful blood- 
shedding, if allowed to remain unexpiated, 
laid the whole land under the curse of hea- 
ven. Under the reign of David, the blood, 
of the Gibeonites shed by Saul, not having 








are not prepared to give up capital punish- | 


been thus atoned for, brought down a deso- 


Men ny 
talk of the wretched culprit expafing on 


‘crime, but the guilt of the blo 
shed, which would otherwise hav 
applicable to the Old, and not to the New | 
Testament. On this point we beg to sub- 
| the murderer. is now inn 

The penalties attached in the Mosaic | 
code to the crime of shedding man’s blood | 
are very strikingly severe; but we take a, 
very narrow view of the matter if we sup- | 
pose that they were intended merely for the | 
purpose of marking the Divine abhorrénge | 
That there was another design, | 


his neighbor ignorantly, and hated him not | 


The next | 


its obligation has ceased, and its original 
design has been fully answered. Whatever 


| has rendered their well-meaning exertions | right we may have to take away the life of 


a fellow-creature, because he has taken that 
of another, we cannot plead Divine right. 


| judicial executions from gpe who expects| The Christian dispensation has entirely 


done away with the ancient system of re- 
taliation. It condemns murder, not only in 
the act, but in the intent: he that hateth his 
brother is, in the gospel’s eye, a murderer, 
But the old adage of ‘“‘an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,” however well 
adapted for the economy which taught the 
necessity of reparation to oflended justice, 
has no place among the laws of Him who 
has paid the typified forieit of blood by dy- 
ing jor us on the cross. sull 


the scaffold his offence against the laws of 


‘his country; but the figure, though it once 
'had a meaning, has none now. 
He failed, however, to | 


It once 
is own 
® had 
V ome 
ol land which Mmd. been “ defiledghy 


In point of fact, dae ggecution- of 
) eee a 
ation. So far as himself ig.concerned, ity 
simply a punishme nflieted by t 
law, not as an exp r atapement for 
his violdtion of it (¥ always implies 
that thé punishment en remitted to 
iother,) but as an expression of judicial 
vengeance. The magisfiiate is ‘‘a revenger, 
to execute wrath pon that doeth evil.” 
But why carry the wrath beyond the pre- 
sent life? Why deprive the unhappy 
criminal of life itself, and repeat with our 
own hand the awful act for which we con- 
demn him—of sending a soul prematurely 
and violently into the eternal and unchange- 
able world? Is there no other form in 
which the outraged justice of the country 
may express, with equal significance, its 
abhorrence of the crime? Would not the 
confessions and regrets of our convicted 
murderers, in their penitentiaries and prison- 
houses, tell more upon the moral sense of 
their fellow-men, than the horrid ceremonial 
ol choking the poor wretches on a public 
scaflold? Would not the ends of justice be 
more effectually reached by insuring con- 
victions, than they can be under the present 
system, with the altered spirit of the age— 
when all concerned, from judgment bench 
to jury box, feel under such strong temp- 
tations to slur over the crime in order to 
save the cripinal, and when the Executive 
prerogative Wf mercy is so frequently inter- 
posed, that the exercise of it has the ap- 
pearance of a libel on the law, and the 
denial of it, in almost any case, is apt to be 
construed into want of partiality to the 
criminal ? 












meant that theperson expiated n 





ete 
‘Tie Prop_em or THe Acge.”—Our rea- 
ders are referred to the able article with th) 


name. It appeared anonymously in the 


Democratic Review, and Weretore we infer, 


with the approbation of the editor. Can 


any of our politicians give the solution ? 
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THE PHALANX. 








FUND FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE 


DOCTRINES or ASSOCIATION. 


Ata meeting of the General Executive 
Committee on Friday evening, 24th May, 
a letter from Mr. John D. Wilkins, of At- 
takapas county, Louisiana, was read, ten- 
dering the sum of Five Hundred Dollars as 
a contribution to a fund to be expended in 
the propagation of the Doctrines of Associa- 
tion, by lectures, the purchase of columns 
in newspapers, tracts, &c., whereupon the 
following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Execu- 
tive Committee be returned to Mr. John D. 
Wilkins, for the generous contribution of 
Five Hundred Dollars, which he has pre- 
sented for the purpose of being applied to 
the dissemination of the doctrines of As- 
sociation. 

Resolved, That a runD for the propaga- 
tion of octrine of Association be esta- 
blished, the contribution of John D. Wil- 
kins of $5@@ a year to form a basis of it, 
which fund shall be applied to paying the 


expenseggoMilisseminating the suid doctriae, 
in such er aul at such fimes gas the 
















e different portions o 
voted to paying lec- 
for the Phalanx, 
et e, to purchgsing 
columns in newspapers, and to publishing 
tracts. oe 

Resolved, That, erent Fourier Clubs 
and friends of Association generally through- 
out the country, be fequested to contribute 
to said fund, and that each contribution 
shall be applied in such of the aforesaid 
modes as the donor may indicate. 

Resolved, That no monies shall be appro- 
priated from such fund without a formal 
vote from the Executive Committee, anda 
warrant from the Chairman, countersigned 
by the Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

We believe that our friends generally 
will be so fully satisfied of the great im- 
portance of the design expressed in the 
above resolutions of the Executive Com- 
mittee, that no appeal on our part is neces- 
sary to prompt them to immediate and ener- 
getic action in order to accomplish it. We 
need not appeal to their liberality or their 
philanthropy, but simply addr urselves 
to their convictions of duty in regard to the 
dissemination of the glorious truths of Asso- 
ciation, which, hand in hand with the pre- 
cepts of the religion of Christ, are to realize 
on earth the highest and holiest aspirations 
of the human heart, and the brightest pro- 
mises of prophecy. 

The duty of spreading the truth far and 
wide does not devolve on any one man or 
set of men, but eveff'man should feel him- 
self a soldier in the cause commissioned 
from above to “preach the gospel to every 
creature.” And if he cannot do it in person 



















efficiently, so far as his means will allow 
he should enable ethers to do so who can. 
It will be seen, however, that the Executive 


Committee make it entirely optional with 


those who contribute to the General Fund, 
as to the mode of application of contribu- 
tions, which may be either pointed out or 
left to the discretion of the Committee. The 
design is to secure an ample capital for the 
publication of tracts, &c., and so faras pub- 
lications can be returned to the donors re- 
spectively for their distribution, the general 
objects of propagatien will be attained 
Letters to be addressed to the ‘* Editors of 
the Phalanx,” which in the general for this 
purpose may be done through Postmasters 


free of postage. 
————_— 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


We have received the Report of the Pre- 
sident of this Confederation, A. M. Watson, 
Esq., of the Associations in Western New- 
York, and the proceedings of the Council, 
which met at the Bloomfield Union Asscia- 
tion on the 15th May, butthey came to hand 
too late for this number cf the Phalanx. 
Seven Associations compose this Confede- 


ld Union, Sodus Bay, Rush Industrial, On- 
ario Union, and the Western New- York In- 
dustrial Association, which were represent- 
ed by their delegates in the General Council. 
This Union is a most important movement, 
as our readers will seé when they read 
the report of the President and the proceed- 


Cent odtive dhnrgitte = ie News ! racy, the Jefferson county Industrial, Bloom- 


fei the Council, which we will publish 


in the next number; ai@*the reason why 
it has not been spoken of before, was the 
desire to do so in connexion with sugges- 
tions from the Executive Committee fora 
more extended Union embracing all the As- 
sociations in the United States, to be con- 
summated at the Convention in October 
next. These have been prepared and will 
also appear in the next number. 


—— aa 
PROGRESS. 


Progress is an eternal and universal law. 
Neither the Individual nor Society can re- 
main stationary. Man in his stages of de- 
velopment, outgrows the social forms and 
institutions of one age, as does the child its 
bib and Jong-clothes, or its rattle and doll. 
The growth of the Spirit will demand cor- 
responding social arrangements. The out- 
ward must be an exponent of the inward. 
Several progressive ages our race has alrea- 
dy passed through. Civilization is but a 
step in advance of Barbarism. Perhaps it 
is but the same thing disrobed of its gross- 
ness, spiritualized and refined. There are 
some so dull of apprehension that they can 
see but little difference between the robber 
and wariare of the barbarian, and the selfis 
competition and rivalry of the civilizee, 
which arrays every man in deadly hostility 
against his neighbor, and converts our race 
into merciless hyenas and cannibals, prey- 
ing upon. each other. Others esteem it a 
matter of small moment to them, whether 
they serve some sleek sachem or pious 
sheik, and are fed with the refuse and offal 
of the camp, along with his dogs, and clad 
with the skins of animals, or are compelled 





to slave for life as despised menials of some 
Rag-Baron, or church-going monopolists, 
who live in princely splendor upon the 
fruits of unrequited toil, while they feed 
upon the crumbs of his table, or starve with 
their families in a hovel, and half cover 
themselves with his cast-off clothes. And 
the time is not far distant, when some will 
dare affirm, that as well may we sell wo- 
men for the harem of the Turk, or the con- 
cubine of some “‘half-horse—half-alligator,” 
of old Kentuck’, as to throw her into the 
civilized market, compel her to choose be- 
tween the alternatives, whether to drudge 
out her life, like the Boston Sempstress, 


‘*In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
Sewing at once with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt ;” 


or to force her from home and friends, to be 
run fourteen hours per day, as a machine 
in a factory; or thrust as a domestic into 
some nabob’s kitchen and garret, shut out 
from the sympathies of her kind, and con- 
sidered the lawful prey of every wine-soaked 
libertine of the town ; or what is worse, per- 
haps, be sold for life to the form of mar- 
riage without the fact, in connexion with 
one she can never love, and whose onl 
merit is his pile of shining dust, and his 
ability to keep her from the alms-house. 
There is a frightful parallel, between the 
barbarian and civilized order of Society.— 
Nevertheless civilization is one round higher 
upon the ladder of progress. It has had a 
mission to accomplish, and a trust to fulfil. 
And though it is far enough from being the 
divine social order, it has been a John the 
Baptist, crying in the wilderness, “ Level 
down the mountains, elevate the valleys, 
and prepare the way for the coming of 
Christ in Society.” Every civilized sect and 
party, directly or indirectly, has evolved its 
fragments of the truth. Every footfall of 
the past, every sacrifice for truth and duty, 
every movement in reform has been an ad- 
vanced step of humanity towards a true So- 
cial state. Scientific knowledge has been 
diffused, labor-saving machinery invented, 
the mechanic arts applied, commerce created, 
agriculture developed, and all the necessary 
steps taken to render industry attractive, the 
human race mutually useful, and their cul- 
ture universal. The world is now ready 
for the transition from antagonism to unity, 
from oppression to freedom, trom destruc- 
tion to creation, from Civilization to Asso- 
ciation. Existing institutions are no longer 
an expression of the wants or idea of the 
age. The agitation, excitement, discontent 
and movements on every hand, are but the 
united voice of suffering humanity, crying 
for Social Reorganization and Reform.—{So- 
cial Reformer. 
at 

A Memoir or Mrs. Jupiru §. Grant, 
late Missionary to Persia: By Wm. W. 
Campbell, has just been issued from the 
press of J Winchester. It is a modest, 
cheap volume of 200 pages, as unadorned 
in its contents as its externals, but of a class 
which must deeply interest all who delight 
to regard the better phases of human nature. 
The subject was a simple, truthful, humbly 
born country girl, who grew up a devoted 
Christian, and laid down her life while en- 
deavoring to carry the light of the Gospel 
into long benighted Persia. We have rare- 
ly opened a book of the class which in 
style and narrative interested us so deeply. 
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